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"You can take 
your pick of 
decorator- 


fashion 


interiors” 


‘Wait till you get | 
the feel of the | 
Automatic Ride i 
Control “ | 






You don’t have to be a Fashion Expert 
to pick this one! Its new “Luxury 
Lounge” Interior features new Craft- 
cord and vinyl upholstery combina- 
tions—Color-Keyed to a wide choice 
of beautiful two-tone outside finishes! 
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It gives you more head-and-shoulder 
room, a bigger sweep-around rear 
window, a bigger luggage locker than 
any other car of its type in Ford’s 
field! And this “million-dollar” beauty 
costs less than you might think. 


See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 
































Run the windows down—no side pillars obstruct \ 
your view! The Victoria is the closed car with 
the openness of a convertible. You get Ford's 43 2 


“Look Ahead” features such as the Automatic 
Mileage Maker which helped place Ford first in 
its class in the Mobilgas Economy Run, Auto- 
matic Ride Control and Key-Turn Starting. And 
there’s Ford’s great whisper-quiet 100-h.p. V-8 
engine ... your choice of Conventional Drive, 
Overdrive* or Fordomatic Drive*. 





—— 


It’s built for the years ahead! 
“Test Drive” the new Ford 
Victoria at your Ford Dealer's 
today! You'll see, hear and feel 
the lasting quality that makes 
Ford your best buy not just for 
today but for the years to come! 
*Overdrive and Fordomatic Drive optional! 


at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and 
trim subject to change without notice. 

















The goose that lays the golden eggs 


...is getting tired 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a goose that laid 

a golden egg every day. That made her 
owner the richest farmer in the world. He was 
a kindly fellow and wanted to be popular, too, 
so he gave some of the golden eggs to his neigh- 
bors and some to a group of noisy home-farm 
chickens who didn’t want the work of laying 
eggs. But all the neighbors and chickens did was 
complain that the goose didn’t lay more eggs 
for them. 

The poor goose wanted to cooperate but it 
tried to keep a few of its own eggs to hatch. It 
knew they’d hatch into other geese who, too, 
would lay golden eggs. And it knew that its own 
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egg-laying machinery would last only so long. 
But every time it squawked to the farmer he 
wouldn’t listen—just scolded it for being selfish 
and reactionary. 

So finally the poor goose wore itself out and died. 

Then the farmer went to his neighbors and 
home-farm chickens and asked for a few eggs 
to eat—but they drove him away and called him 
a selfish capitalist. 


The moral of which is—machinery will wear 
out. And enough of its output had better 
be saved to buy new machinery instead of 
giving it all away with a careless hand. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 

















ASSEMBLY LINE 
IN REVERSE 


Aud. Coiug Full Plast! 
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HIS super-fractionating tower is just that. In it, crude 
ie ie is literally taken apart—initial step in pro- 
ducing the 2200-odd products of petroleum that enrich our 
daily lives and help maintain our freedom. 




















Behind the scenes of this vitally important industry, all 
along our vast petroleum life-line, Allis-Chalmers plays a 
prominent role... 


with modern motors, pumps and power equipment for 
every phase of petroleum production... 











with technical assistance in applying this equipment in 
the industry’s two-billion-dollar-a-year modernization 
and expansion program. 
The fact is . . . Allis-Chalmers provides essential products 
and services for every industry contributing to your well- 
being and security today! 








ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 























Allis-Chalmers Machinery Conserves Manpower... Aids Progress of Petroleum Industry 


Record Performance—Allis- 
Chalmers centrifugal blowers used 
for catalyst aeration ran 562 days at 
85 revolutions per second without 
stopping ... then shut down only for 


e J 
drive inspection. America’s strength, 


prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
New Allis-Chalmers motor for i Expressway for Oil! Oil travels by rapidly expanding 
' quickly and economically from Texas generation and utilization 
to Illinois via pipeline. Allis-Chalmers 
motors and booster pumps are used 
to keep it flowing. 


hazardous locations blows itself clean. 
Cooling air blown over ribbed cast 
iron frame carries dirt away —reduces 


of electric power. 


motor cleaning costs. 










































































One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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The March of the News 


Peacemaker. It was more than a year 
ago that big, slow-speaking John Foster 
Dulles, a Republican expert on interna- 
tional affairs, went to the State Depart- 
ment for a special assignment on a major 
problem of the world—a Japanese peace 
treaty. 

Several treaty drafts in various stages 
of completion were around the Depart- 
ment when lawyer Dulles went to work 

. He didn’t even look at them... He 
started from scratch to draft a blueprint 
for peace with Japan . . . It turned out 
to be quite a job. 

He made trips to Japan to get the 
ideas of Japanese and Allied officials . . . 
He took his peace plans to London and 
to Paris . .. He talked them over—or tried 
to—with the Russians . . . He sat down at 
dozens of conferences with leaders of 
both parties in Congress. 

Last week—through a State Depart- 
ment press conference—he told the world 
the sort of peace Japan could expect . . . 
He had lived so close to his job that he 
answered in precise detail the most mi- 
nute questions the newsmen could ask 
without referring to the paper he held in 
his hand—the finished draft of the Jap- 


anese peace treaty. 


Remote control. One night last week a 
light glowed softly inside the Blair 
House doorway . . . Police patrolled the 
curb in front as they have day and night 
since last year’s attempt on the life of 
President Truman . . . Strollers along 
Pennsylvania Avenue walked on the 
other side of the street . . . The walks in 
front of Blair House were practically de- 
serted. 

Inside the house, however, was a busy 
group of puzzled men .. . Harry Truman, 
conferring with several labor leaders, was 
trying to find a way to get Congress to do 
what he wanted—put a tough domestic 
controls bill on his desk for signing. 

There had been similar meetings with 
others . . . Economic Chief Charles E. 


Wilson was appealing to the public to 
get behind controls and tell Congress to 
hurry up . . . In Congress itself, Admin- 
istration backers were doing the same 
thing . . . In the midst of one debate 
over price controls, Representative Ra- 
baut (Dem.), of Michigan, told his fel- 
low Congressmen: 

“If we deny the Government the au- 
thority to roll back prices and maintain 
firm economic controls we will be re- 
membered by the American people as 
the horse-meat Congress—the Congress 
that put the old gray mare on the dinner 
table . . . Horse meat will be all the 
people can afford.” 

If the people agreed with him they 
seemed slow to say so . . . Administra- 
tion officials were in a deliberate cam- 
paign to get Mr. and Mrs. Citizen to 
write to Congress and demand controls 

. But the increase in congressional mail 
from home was so slight most members 
could hardly notice it. 


“What, never?’’ Guessing about the 
political future of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is a favorite Washington pastime 
these days . . . At last week’s White 
House news conference reporters did 
their best to get Harry Truman into the 
game—but the President wouldn't play. 

“Mr. President,” said a newsman, 
“you said once that you took General 
Eisenhower at his word and didn’t ex- 
pect him ever to run for the Presi- 
dency—” 

Harry Truman interrupted . . . Leave 
out that word “ever,” he corrected... 
The remark, when he made it, applied 
only to 1948. 

As they walked away with no story, 
two reporters chanted that familiar Gil- 
bert and Sullivan refrain from “H.M.S. 
Pinafore”: 

“What, never?” 

“No! Never!” 

“What, never?” 

“Well—hardly ever .. .” 
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75 Years of Service to the Nation 


For three-quarters of a century the 
Bell System has rendered service of 
more and more value to the American 
people. The telephone began in this 
country. Here it has been most widely 
developed and used. This is a great 
asset in helping to defend the free- 
dom of the United States. 


Our telephone service is also a prod- 
uct of freedom. In the building of the 
Bell System, countless discoveries and 
inventions have had to be achieved by 
the inquiring spirit of free men. Op- 
portunity has been open to all. Com- 
petition has flourished throughout the 
organization. Worth-while incentives 


and reasonable rewards have fostered 
the will and capacity for leadership. 
In the rendering of service day by day, 
the responsibility to get the message 
through is accepted as a public trust: 
that too is the exercise of freedom. 


All that has been achieved flows 
from the nation we serve. Under pub- 
lic regulation, the Bell System has 
generally been allowed the freedom it 
needs to perform its service well. It is 
essential that this freedom to serve be 
undiminished; that research and in- 
vention go vigorously forward; that 
new leaders be encouraged and pre- 
pared to lead; and that earnings be 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


fully adequate to continue to pay good 
wages to employees, and a return to 
investors sufficient to attract and pro- 
tect the billions of dollars of savings 
that make the service possible. 


Through the years private enterprise 
and public policy in telephone com- 
munication have returned a value 
beyond price. We are confident they 
will do no less in the years to come. 
We are determined to meet the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to us, and we 
pledge our utmost efforts, always, in 
devotion to the public service and to 
the lasting security and advantage 


of the people of the United States. 























Gromyko’s Deception on Cease-Fire . . . Justice Reed 
To Retire Soon? ...Deadlier Use of A-Bomb Is Found 


Combat officers have not been happy 
about treating for peace in Commu- 
nist territory, surrounded by armed 
Communists, while forced to move 
only behind white flags. The atmos- 
phere of surrender was difficult for 
American military men to swallow, 
after fighting a successful war. 


xk 


President Truman is not too pleased 
that he had to accept the formula of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur for a mili- 
tary armistice arranged in the field, 
only with U.S. in the position of 
suing for peace under field conditions 
laid down by Communists, instead of 
with U.S. calling the tune for Com- 
munists, as the MacArthur plan 
called for. 


*-% ® 


Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s top agent 
in dealing with U. S., had assured this 
country that a cease-fire conference 
could run smoothly, without raising 
political issues. American diplomats 
believed him until the U.S. negotia- 
tors bumped into political demands 
at the start of talks. 


x* * 


Budget planners reveal that they have 
been under instructions for several 
months to assume that the war in 
Korea would be over in July. Plan- 
ners of military budgets say that a 
deal has been cooking for many 
weeks, spurred by need to get the 
war over before the budgets affect 
1952 political prospects. 


xx rk 


Tests appear to prove that greatest 
destruction for big cities will come 
from underground explosions of atom- 
ic bombs, not air bursts of the past. 


VOR 


Thomas E. Dewey, New York’s Gov- 
ernor, with his travels is building the 
background for a job as Secretary of 
State if a Republican wins in 1952. 
Governor Dewey has not given up 
hope that lightning will strike him 
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os Whispers 


again next year, but, if it does not, 
he wants to be ready for the Cabinet. 


x x* * 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, is being eyed by President 
Truman as a likely vice-presidential 
prospect in 1952. Senator O’Mahoney, 
a Catholic, would be the first man of 
that faith to hold second place on a 
national ticket. Al Smith in 1928 was 
at the head of the Democratic ticket. 


xx« tk 


Friends of Associate Justice Stanley 
F. Reed of the Supreme Court are 
saying that he intends to resign before 
the next term of Court for reasons of 
health. The Justice has not been in 
good health in recent years. Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl, of Minnesota, 
just named to serve as a U.S. district 
court judge, is mentioned as Justice 
Reed’s successor. 


¥ * * 


John Foster Dulles, after guiding a 
Japanese peace treaty, may, if he ac- 
cepts, get to serve as the first U.S. 
Ambassador to postwar Japan. 
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Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. Sects 
tary of Defense, is insisting that Tu. 
key and Greece be given places in 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
British and French have opposed thi 
on the ground that it would cut dom 
on U.S. arms for Western Europe, 
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Politicians are intrigued by the fac 
that President Truman was willing ty 
answer a question about the politica 
future of Gen. Dwight Eisenhowe 
and to make it clear that the Gener 
in 1948 did not bind himself not to ac. 
cept a nomination in 1952. Politician 
wondered whether the President wa 
inviting Eisenhower to show interes 
in a Democratic nomination. 


to bear to bring about removal 
Henry F. Grady as U.S. Ambassad 
in Iran. Ambassador Grady mad 
moves in the negotiation over Iranian 
oil that the British did not like. 


xk * 


Gen. Eisenhower, Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe, has expressed con. 
cern over Communist dominance in 
some key unions in France and ove 
Communist infiltration through the 
whole political, economic and mil: 
tary structure of Europe. 


x * * 


Mystery over whereabouts of Max- 
im Litvinov, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister in past periods when Russia 
wanted to be friendly with U. S., now 
seems cleared up. Litvinov’s name 
turns up as a contributor to the “So- 
viet Diplomatic Dictionary” and # 
holder of an honorary post in the 
Academy of Sciences. 


xk * 


A German air force of 3,000 fighter 
planes and 150,000 men is being pro- 
posed by German generals. U. S. dip- 
lomatic officials are backing away 
from support or approval of a ft 
vived Luftwaffe of that size. 
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You’d wait a long time 





for this daily train to pass! 


Every day this nation’s cross country gas pipe lines 
deliver about 19 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
That is equivalent in heat energy to a coal train 20 
thousand cars long! Imagine! 


This gives you an idea of how our industry and 
homes depend on gas... and on its amazing network 
of coast-to-coast pipe lines that today comprise one 
of America’s major fuel distribution systems. Still, 
we’re not delivering nearly enough gas to do all the 
important jobs for which this low-cost fuel is so 
critically needed. 


Recognizing this, the men who head up America’s 
over-all pattern of defense production are clearing 
the way for expanded pipe line facilities—new lines, 
increased capacities, and the additional power needed 
to push the fuel from the producing fields to wherever 
it will do the most good! 


Ever since the start of the gas industry, Cooper- 
Bessemer has specialized in building the huge gas en- 


DIESELS GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


gines that power the hundreds of pipe line compressor 
stations. Today we’re building them at a greater rate 
than ever before .. . better than ever before because of 
the mew ideas constantly being worked out and applied 
by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 








The 
Cooper-Bessemer 






MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA, 
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More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years ago! 


| it takes a lot of coal! 





ee 


} Almost everything America builds—wears 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 

with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 

| forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 
and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 

Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


The most productive—the most efficient—coal mines 
in the world are the direct result of the free com- 
petition that accompanies private ownership. The 
progressive American coal companies are constantly 
striving for new and better ways of coal production— 
to cut costs and deliver a better product. 

That’s why the managers of this country’s 8,000 
mines have invested hundreds of millions of dollars 
in research, in modern mining machinery, in giant 
preparation plants and in opening new mines to re- 

' place “mined-out” or unproductive properties. That's 
why this country’s privately-managed coal companies 
have an output that no government owned or domi- 
nated coal industry—anywhere—can begin to match! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE tg FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


you CAN COUNT ON COAL: y 
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Newsgran 


Do not get the idea that all will be well once shooting does stop. 

Cease-fire in Korea is just a first step in any deal. Armistice terms, 
after that, might take months to work out. Any terms, agreed to, will have to 
be policed. Policing can involve new incidents, new fighting later. 

Troop needs, for U.S., will hold high at best. An army of 6 to 8 U.S. 
divisions will be tied down indefinitely in Far East. A navy built around 4 
to 6 aircraft carriers will be required for service in that area. Air Force 
strength cannot safely be allowed to fall in face of a Communist build-up. 

Peace, if it does come, isn't to be so very wonderful. . 

Peace, for Communists, is a weapon, like war. They use peace moves to gain 
advantages, to play on human yearnings for quiet and security. Price of peace 
with Communist regimes always comes high, not. cheap or clear cut. 

















To show you how it works: In World War I, elapsed time between a move for 
armistice and end of fighting was 5 days. In World War II, elapsed time between 
offers and armistice was: Germany 2 days; Japan 4 days. In Korean war, elapsed 
time had run 21 days without even a conference agenda. 

U.S., this time, was gullible, expecting Communists to be reasonable. 

Communists, at first, were allowed to pose as victors, U.S. vanquished. 
U.S. military officers went, white flags flying, to Communist-controlled area to 
talk. Armed Communists patrolled roads. Armed Communists told American military 
officers which doors they could enter and leave, where they could move, when to 
enter a room, when to get up or sit down. It proved too much. 

MacArthur idea had been that, if anyone called the tune, U.S. should. 





























There is this to bear in mind, too, before cheering too much: 

38th parallel, if a dividing line, will mean withdrawal of from 20 to 30 
miles for Americans in some areas. 38th parallel is not defendable. 

Yalu River power plants, in Communist hands, will give them a whip hand 
over South Korea. Inspection, to enforce any armistice, will be difficult at 
best. Inspectors, with power, never yet have been permitted to work behind the 
Iron Curtain. It will be interesting to see if they can work in Korea. 














You need not be too concerned about a big cut in rearmament. 

B-36s, ready for use, number 87. That's two years after the B-36 was set 
as the big new “intercontinental bomber." B-47s are few and far between. 
They're the new medium jet bombers. B-52s, the big jets of the future, are 
little more than a gleam in the production man's eye. Aircraft needs, just for 
Simple defense, remain immense, years from being met. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Supercarriers for the Fleet only now are being authorized. Two years ago 
they were ridiculed, scrapped. Carriers, U.S. military men now admit, have a 
place. Idea has dawned that air bases able to move on oceans can be immensely 
valuable. Modern carriers, built for planes of the future, are to take years 
to build and to cost great amounts of money. 

It's the same with the whole arms program. Rearmament is barely at a:crawl 
in terms of weapons produced, one year after war struck. Arms program will go 
ahead, active war or no active war, until the country has some of the means 
to defend itself. There will not be big cutbacks in arms orders. 








Business, too, will continue active. go on expanding into 1952. 

Level of business, over all, is measured by total spending. 

To give you an idea of what's probable: 

Pre-Korea, spending total, known as gross product, was at a rate around 267 
billion dollars a year. That is a rough measure of over-all activity. 

At_ present the spending total is around 315 billion dollars. 

In first half, 1952, spending level is likely to reach a 330-billion rate. 

In second half, 1952, the rate probably will reach close to 340 billions. 

That is a conservative appraisal of the prospect. It assumes that the arms 
program, without war, will slow even if not cut. It takes into account pros- 
pective cuts in spending by industry on new plant. It assumes a Stable level 
of prices, no more real price inflation. 











Jobs are going to be plentiful. Pay will go on rising, slowly. People with 
jobs and money will buy. Goods, in most lines, will be plentiful. 

Individuals, Spending at about a 200-billion rate now, are likely to be 
spending at a 209-billion rate early in 1952. Government, now spending at a 
rate of 62 billions for goods and services, will be spending at a 76-billion 
rate next year, even with a maximum cut in spending plans. Investment, at a 
56-billion rate now, may fall to about 45 billion next year. 

Over all, however, even with peace, the prospect is for good business. 
Prices, generally, will be stable and firm. Living costs won't change much. | 

The "feel" for the future is one of good times, barring big war. 

















Controls, about as now, will be extended. Control powers will not be 
enlarged. Controls will not be scrapped, either. Credit controls, probably, 
will be eased a little. Price controls will be no more firm than now. 

Wage-salary controls will be no tighter. Roll-backs for farm prices will 
not be authorized on a broader scale. Mr. Truman lost his control fight when he 
insisted on escalator clauses, productivity raises, living-cost increases and 
other concessions to labor unions while proposing price roll-backs for the 
country's farmers. He couldn't sell that one no matter how hard he tried. 

Mr. Truman lost, too, when price controllers delayed rearmament for months 
while arguing that machine-tool producers should not get more than a 3 per cent 
return for work done. After months of delay, it's now admitted that the demand 
was unfair and that a return of 5.5 per cent is needed to get out production of 
the tools needed to produce arms. Officials are admitting that a fair price is 
an incentive to production, an unfair price a restraint. 

















Eisenhower is a Republican and won't balk at 1952 nomination if offered. 
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With AUDOGRAPH dictation... 


it's Added Business Capacity. ..every time! 





Users report office output upped 30% 


, = or later nearly all business of- 
fices may be faced with a shortage of per- 
sonnel as Defense Program inroads 
increase. 

If your office is provided with the A B C 
of AupocRAPH dictation, you can meet 
this problem before it strikes. For Aupo- 
GRAPH dictation means stepped-up output 
wherever it is utilized. Prominent users, 
already feeling the personnel pinch, report 
normal office output despite a curtailment 
in staff of 30%. 

While the pressure to produce is gather- 
ing momentum, send in the coupon—today 
—and discover how AupocRaPH dictation 
can provide your office with the A B C of 
getting things done while the country pro- 
duces both for defense and domestic 


economy. 














Dictating and transcribing 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 








We sincerely regret that delay in delivery of new 
AUDOGRAPHS is sometimes unavoidable. Our people and 
facilities must fulfill not only the increasing demand 
for AUDoGRAPHS, but also the exacting requirements 
of national defense production. If you are waiting for 
your AUDOGRAPH, please be patient—and insistent. 
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__ with AUDOGRAPH 





AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries, 





TRADE MARK “‘AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Send me Booklet 7-A ‘‘Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


Name.... 
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7 “We’re Will and Winnie, touring kids, and here’s our 

e Mom and Pop. We had to bring them both along—but 
we pick where to stop. We like the Statler services for 
tourists much the best. Besides, they make each traveler 
feel he really zs a guest. 





2 “Our parents think the Statler’s friendly Service-Aide 

e is grand. In planning trips about the town, she lends a 
helping hand. She knows what kind of fun we like, and 
what we want to see. I think she’s pretty swell,” said 
Will. Said Winnie: “I agree!” 






































3 “Hooray,” cries Will, “this menu has the things we like 

e to eat. And special plates and silver, too. Say, Kids, 
the Statler’s neat! They even give us big balloons. 
Think Pop would like one, maybe? And Mom says 
they fix formulas... but we don’t have a baby.” 





“We like the Statler’s gift of fruit. It’s special—just 

4. for us! And wait till you try Statler beds—they’re 
super-marvelous! What’s more, we let our parents leave 
to have some fun at night. The baby sitter Statler gets 
will watch while we sleep tight. 

















5. Now Will and Winnie shout: ““Good-by! We had a 

e lovely stay!’ The box lunch mother ordered fixed, is 
safely packed away. The Service-Aide helps Pop with 
maps. The kids let out a cheer... “when traveling with 
your parents—always bring your parents here!” 





eee — 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


eee S 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 

* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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inside Story of 


} Deepest Allied secrets went 
ith two missing British diplo- 
mats. They were under investi- 
ation when they vanished. 
Each had access to atomic se- 


—- lets or other information Russia 


wants. They were on the inside 
lof many things. 

Security investigators were 
hecking their careers. Missing 
act now is just where they are, 
not why they’re gone. 


Reported from LONDON 
and WASHINGTON 


Bit by bit, the facts behind the dis- 
jappearance of two British diplomats 
are being pieced together into a sinis- 
ter picture. 
| What that picture shows is a shock to 
British complacency. Up to now, Britons 
had regarded the thick walls of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office as secure, the men 
who came and went through its doors as 
above suspicion. They looked down their 
ro, at the Alger Hiss case in the 
United States. No such thing could hap- 
pen in Great Britain. 

Now, British officials are beginning to 
recognize that they are up against a 
super-Hiss case. The British Government 
is rechecking its men in the Foreign Of- 
fice, tightening security devices. 

Secrets of the highest order—atomic 
and diplomatic—went with Donald Du- 
art Maclean and Guy Frances de Moncy 
Burgess when these two men left Lon- 
don on May 25. And these men were no 
carpetbag foreigners, just in from the 
Continent. They were old-line Britons. 
They came from good families, had gone 
to the right schools, knew the right peo- 
ple and had been in exactly the right 
spots to pick up treasured atomic and 
diplomatic secrets. 

Donald Maclean had been secretary of 
the Combined Policy Committee that 
tled atomic matters for Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada. He knew 
the details of how atomic secrets were 
tivided among the three countries. He 
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HE MISSING DIPLOMATS 


Trap Closing, Britons Fled With U.S. Secrets 


knew what atomic facilities each country 
has, where the world’s supplies of uran- 
ium lie, how much raw material is in 
sight. He knew North Atlantic Pact de- 
tails, plans for the defense of Europe, 
much of the give and take of negotiations 
for the defense of Germany, of Iran, of 
other trouble spots. 

And Guy Burgess once had been a pri- 
vate secretary to Hector McNeil, then 
No. 2 man in the British Foreign Office. 
He had specialized in Far Eastern affairs. 
He knew much about British and Ameri- 
can plans and objectives in negotiating 
the Japanese peace treaty. 

The two men held top-secret informa- 
tion. Burgess, known as a left-wing ex- 
tremist and student of Communism, had 
been a close friend of Maclean since their 
college days. At the time of the disap- 
pearance, the Foreign Office was re- 
checking some of its officials, tightening 
regulations, drawing its net in. 

Overnight, the two men fled. They 
went quietly, telling no one, breaking ap- 
pointments, leaving families shocked and 
grief-stricken, and the British Foreign Of- 
fice stunned and apologetic. 

Shocked by the implications of the 
disappearance, the British Foreign Office 





—Keystone 


DONALD MACLEAN 


began to whittle down the stature of the 
two men. It said Maclean dealt chiefly 
with routine affairs, that Burgess was a 
minor official. It intimated that the two 
men had gone to Paris on a joy jaunt. It 
shied away from pointed questions. None 
of the items listed in the outlines of the 
work done by the two men gave a real 
clue to the importance of the secrets the 
men had taken or had passed out to 
others before going. 

Clues then turned up to indicate the 
importance of the disappearance. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson was asked 
about the flight by a Senate Committee. 
In a carefully worded reply, he agreed 
that it would be “quite a serious matter 
in foreign relations” if the two men 
should prove to be Soviet sympathizers. 
An official in London who had reason to 
know what he was talking about said of 
the disappearance: 

“Under the circumstances, perhaps 
they regarded it as the only alternative 
to suicide.” 

Hundreds of secret agents, investiga- 
tors, undercover men searched through 
Continental cities for the pair and pulled 
the facts together. All of the early 
theories were thrown out. It was no 





—Wide World 


GUY BURGESS 


Was flight “the only alternative to suicide?’ 
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pleasure jaunt, no abduction, no mur- 
der, nothing simple. But two men who 
suddenly learned that an investigation 
was under way vanished suddenly with 
important diplomatic, atomic and mili- 
tary secrets. 

Searching through the background of 
the two men, investigators came up with 
these facts: 

Donald Maclean, a brilliant young 
diplomat, with the brains and family 
backing needed to give him a great 
future, came to Washington as_ first 
secretary of the British Embassy in 
1944. Diplomatic pouches, confidential 
documents, treasured secrets passed 
through his hands. 

An atom bomb was in the making. 
The United States, Great Britain and 
Canada were pouring billions of dollars 


Great Britain and Canada should have. 
And it arranged for the admission of Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs into the United States. There 
he got the atomic information that was 
to make him the superspy of all time. 
This Committee granted clearance for the 
scientists of one country into the atomic 
projects of the others. This is the com- 
mittee of which Maclean was secretary. 

In November, 1947, Maclean went to 
a declassification conference in Chicago— 
a meeting of experts from the three coun- 
tries at which it was decided what atomic 
information could be published safely. 
The meeting decided, also, what atomic 
secrets were too dangerous to be made 
public. Dr. Klaus Fuchs attended the 
same meeting as a British representative, 
was in on the decisions, knew the scien- 
tific secrets and passed them on to Russia. 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON 


Both missing men used it as a listening post 


and all sorts of human energy into a 
race to develop the weapon before 
Germany got it. The three nations had 
just held a conference at Quebec at 
which they decided to create a Combined 
Policy Committee. The job of this 
Committee was to get rid of upper- 
level political kinks that might slow 
down the co-operation. 

Maclean became secretary of the Brit- 
ish section of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee did not deal with scientific prob- 
lems involved in making a bomb. But it 
did handle top-deck problems. It arranged 
for swapping facilities, for exchanging sci- 
entists among the countries, for getting 
uranium and other materials, for dividing 
secrets. 

The Committee studied the potential 
supply of uranium and other raw ma- 
terials. It knew where these were located. 
It decided which of the American secrets 
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From the standpoint of Great Britain, 
Maclean was an expert on just what 
atomic information it had or could get. 
He knew exactly which ‘secrets his coun- 
try had, what were its lines of experi- 
mentation, how far the potentials of Brit- 
ish atomic information reached. 

With respect to the United States and 
Canada, Maclean knew the general kinds 
of atomic information they had and what 
they could do. He did not know the 
scientific details. But he knew how many 
atomic bombs the West had, what were 
the uranium resources, how many bombs 
could be made with existing resources 
and materials. And he knew the degree 
of atomic co-operation existing among 
the three countries—Great Britain, Can- 
ada and the U.S. 

Maclean left Washington in 1948. He 
was moved to Cairo, where he suffered a 
nervous breakdown, and a year later was 


transferred to London, being put in charg 
of the American department of the Fy, 
eign Office. Across his desk passed the & 
tailed information about working play 
for co-operation between the Unite 
States and Great Britain. Into this catg 
gory fell information about the North 4 
lantic Pact and plans for translating Ge, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's paper army inty 
men and guns for the defense of Europ 

There were economic informatig, 
arms data, details about the aims an 
resources of the United States and Grey 
Britain, the story of the backing and fil. 
ing that went on in the recent Paris cop. 
ference with Russians, the measure ¢ 
co-operation that each of the two natioy 
would give the other. There was an a 
praisal of how much help could be & 
pected from the United States if th 
Iran dispute came to a showdown. All o 
the daily problems came to his desk. 

Foreign Secretary Morrison was asked 
in the House of Commons recently by 
Anthony Eden why Maclean was give 
such an important post so soon after bi 
illness. The answer was that the doctoy 
said he had recovered. 

All through the thick of these matter, 
in Washington, in Cairo, in London, 
Maclean had kept in close touch with 
his old college friend, Guy Burgess, the 
left-wing extremist, the student of Com- 
munism. And Burgess himself, though 
several notches lower in importance than 
was Maclean, had moved into the midst 
of an important international secret. 

After a period of service in the new 





department of the Foreign Office, Burges 
became a private secretary to Hector Me- 
Neil, then Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. There were plenty of diplomatic 
treasures in McNeil’s office. 

Then Burgess moved along to the Fa 
Eastern section of the Foreign Office. His 
rank still was that of a minor official. But 
here were being handled all the tricky 
postwar relations with the Chinese Com- 
munists. And this division was doing the 
foundation work for Great Britain's pat 
in the Japanese peace conference. 

In 1950, Burgess was moved to the 
British Embassy in Washington. He stil 
was a minor official, with the rating o 
second secretary. But, because of his pre- 
vious work in the Far Eastern section, 
he was sometimes deputy British men- 
ber of the Far Eastern Commission. 

The Commission met in the old Jap 
nese Embassy building in Washington. 
It found little to do while Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was in Tokyo. He gave it 
only a very small voice in running things. 
But much information did come to the 
Commission. 

These were the locations of the two 
men at the end of February, 1951. They 
had secrets of supreme importance. And 

(Continued on page 16) 
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were bound together by a long personal 
friendship. 

On the last day of February, 1951, the 
story began to crack. Burgess was picked 
up three times by Virginia police for 
driving a British Embassy car at 80 miles 
an hour. Because of diplomatic immunity 
he was not prosecuted. But the Governor 
of Virginia reported the matter to the 
State Department. It passed along the 
complaint to the British Embassy. The 
first week in April, Burgess was recalled 
to London and relieved from duty pend- 
ing an inquiry into his fitness. 

That was the apparent reason given. 
Burgess sat in his three-room flat, fiddled 
around his clubs and waited and drank. 





' British Information Service 
LOADING DIPLOMATIC POUCHES FOR THE KING‘S MESSENGERS 
. secrets, atomic and political 


The inquiry dragged on and on. Two 
weeks passed. April dragged by. Six 
weeks went. The investigation was broad- 
ening to reach into past associations, to 
examine past friendships and ties. Ob- 
viously, this was no drinking spree that 
was being investigated. 

Then came Friday, May 25. Burgess 
was to take a cruise that week end with 
an American medical student. He had a 
dinner date with his mother for Sunday 
night. He was dickering for a job as an 
editorial writer on a London newspaper 
and had an appointment on Monday to 
talk this over. 

Donald Maclean was observing his 
38th birthday on May 25. He spent the 
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STORING SECRET DOCUMENTS AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


. . the walls were less than secure 





evening quietly with his wife and the, 
two sons at their home in Kent. They 'C 
were no visitors nor any mention of By. 
gess. The wife had a date to see her do, 
tor in London on the next day. The birt 
of their third child was imminent. Ma 
lean had arranged not to go to the off 
on Saturday. 
That night some . danger sig Mor 
sounded. x 
Maclean was gone when his. wif Washi 
came home from the doctor’s. The chil the inc 
dren were playing in the yard. Servans How 
were in the house. There was no not 
Few clothes were missing. But Maclea ness? | 
had gone through ‘his personal papes§ fail pa 
and left his wife the title to his aut. bri 
mobile and her own driving license. Mr, rect bri 
Maclean was not too worried. Her hry Here 
band often was called away on secre goes ¢ 
business. It was not until Monday thy 






















she told anyone of his disappearance, § Picture 
Burgess was a bachelor. His roommate by solr 
was away from London on a country hd. 
iday. Burgess took few things with hin§ Lindsay 
left no note, no explanation for thox§ Gene 
with whom he had appointments, ‘mg accor 
word of his plans. “The . 
As if a fire gong had sounded, the twog account 
men simply had seized handbags anig Was no 
left. All of their familiar and favorite that thai 
sessions were left behind. Burgess forg been wre 
got about his appointments. Maclean ley murder . 
his children and his pregnant wife. this day, 
On Sunday, May 27, the excursion counted 
steamer Falaise tied up at the small pot} «yw, | 
of St. Malo in Brittany. Maclean anlJ pion g 
Burgess went ashore. They left their bagi} pacts ¢} 
on board the steamer, saying they were billion d 
going to run into Paris for a quick trip. payment 
They took a taxicab into the nearby tow 
of Rennes, telling the driver they wanted§  “Durit 
to catch the 1:18 p.m. train for Parsf ported tc 
In Rennes, they paid the driver. Whe ing offic 
he wheeled his car about they wer§ contract 
walking toward the railroad statio.§§ ing. Sor 
They were alone. made it 
There were messages from Paris tof parties, | 
Maclean’s wife and to his mother. tion fron 
That to his wife said: “Had to leave time dra 
unexpectedly. Sorry, darling. I love you§ ances fro 
Please do not stop loving me. Donald. them ac 
The message to his mother was uw gifts + 
signed. It said: “I am quite all right. Do One 
not worry. Love to all.” more tha 
The messages had been sent from the landed 2 
Paris central post office. They were ng whose cl: 
in Maclean’s handwriting, but the For 
eign Office said they were genuine. Represe 
From Burgess came a message to hisf (Dem. 
mother. It read: “Terribly sorry for my I hav 
silence. Am embarking on a long Met: of money 
terranean holiday. Do forgive. Guy.” Governm 
It had been sent from Rome, was nd} Proached 
in Burgess’s handwriting, had been filed 
by a mysterious stranger. Wayne | 
A thick curtain of silence settled dow§ Comn 
over the two men. High officials now From 
are sure that it was the Iron Curtain §f 0 this y 
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Moral standards of official 
Washington are coming under 
the inquiring eye of Senators. 

How big is the influence busi- 
ness? How pernicious are cock- 
fail parties, poker sessions? Is di- 
rect bribery a problem? 

Here is a close-up of what 
goes on in the capital city, as 
pictured for a Senate committee 
by some key observers: 


lindsay C. Warren, U. S. Comptroller 

General, auditor of Government 

accounts: 

“The Maritime Commission could not 
account for 2 billion dollars . . . There 
was no charge, or even any suspicion, 
that that particular 2 billion dollars had 
been wrongly spent . . . They yelled holy 
murder .. . denied it, and so forth... To 
this day, that money has never been ac- 
counted for and never will be.” 


“We have estimated that out of 65 
billion dollars in terminated [war] con- 
tracts, there was between a half and 1 
billion dollars in which fraud and over- 
payments were involved—a terrible toll.” 


“During the war it was officially re- 
ported to me that a great many contract- 
ing officers were fraternizing with the 
contractors . . . golfing, dining and win- 
ing. Some high Government officials 
made it a rule . .. to accept cocktail 
parties, hotel bills, and even transporta- 
tion from contractors while at the same 
time drawing travel expenses and allow- 
ances from the Government . . . We saw 
them accepting outrageously expensive 
gifts . . 

“One officer, who had never made 
more than $5,000 a year in civilian life, 
landed a $20,000 job with a company 
whose claim he settled.” 
Representative Charles E. Bennett 

(Dem.), of Florida: 

“I have been offered substantial sums 
of money with the idea . . . of getting a 
Government contract . . . I have been ap- 
proached on a number of occasions.” & 


Wayne Coy, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission: 
From December, 1947, until the first 

of this year, it had cost me something 
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COCKTAIL PARTY’ MORALS 


Spotlight Turns on Behavior in Washington 


like $12,000 out of my own savings to 
hold that job .. . I am within $8,000 of 
having exhausted my resources .. . ex- 
cept my home and a limited amount of 
insurance... 

“IT discover upon self-analysis I have 
little concern about going to lunch with 
some one of the representatives of the 
industries being regulated by the FCC. 
More than that, I have no hesitancy in 
having a free drink with them if I hap- 
pen to run into them at an appropriate 
place. Perhaps that is getting a little 
careless . . . secure in our own belief that 

















—Barrow in the Omaha World-Herald 


“WHO'LL KILL COCK ROBIN?’ 
In Washington, self-examination 


we are not influenced . . . Yet in every 
case where there has been influence ex- 
posed, those same things have been hap- 
pening, of lunch and dinner and a free 
drink.” 


Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., former Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
“I think if a president of an air line 
sent a case of whisky I would send it 
back, but there is nothing wrong with 
lunch.” @ 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.), 
of Minnesota: 

“Here you are with four children. You 
are trying to bring up the family, trying 
to be a U.S. Senator . . . People are call- 
ing upon you for contributions and dona- 
tions, and the Senate . . . does not pro- 


vide the staff with paper and pencils it 
ought to provide for its own work, and 
you are supposed to be somehow or other 
as pure as Ivory soap and not accept a 
contribution or donation or fee. . . 

“I will be candid and tell you that I 
have the choice of making a few dollars 
from a speech now and then or going out 
of the U.S. Senate and making a mod- 
erate income and living where one can 
live decently on a moderate income.” & 


Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem.), of 

Illinois: 

“One or more of the members of the 
staff of the [President’s] Economic Ad- 
visers . . . were found speculating in the 
commodity market three or four years 
ago, and to the best of my knowledge 
they were never disciplined.” & 


Senator George D. Aiken (Rep.), of 

Vermont: 

“There were 13 instances in the States 
of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska where 
Government-owned property was ‘turned 
over to private people, who then relet 
it to another agency of Government. In 
some cases we understand that very large 
profits resulted from a deal like that.” _@ 


Harold Ickes, former Secretary of the 

Interior: 

“Lobbies are maintained in Washing- 
ton at fantastic expense not only to in- 
fluence legislation, but to influence ad- 
ministration . . . Corruption may be in 
the generous disguise of champagne, or 
whisky, or cigars... 

“An apparently friendly game of poker 
may leave high winnings in the hands of 
legislators or executives who are in a 
position to do a favor for their genial 
host Jobs in private industry 
for relatives or friends are not likely to 
harden the hearts of the member of Con- 
gress or the executive who . . . accepts 
the boon.” 


Jerry Voorhis, former Representative 
from California: 

“Among the worst influences upon our 
Government and one of the places where 
ethical practices are most often broken 
down are the Washington cocktail parties 
and a certain type of dinner party .. . 
More harm has probably been done 
to our foreign policy through such af- 
fairs than in any other way . . . Things 
are said that have no business being 
said.” @ 
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Why U.S. Decided to Halt in Korea 


Reasons Were Military, Diplomatic, Political 


Behind the truce bid in Korea— 

Neither side can win as it 
stands. It would take more U. S. 
troops, maybe a long war, to 
push north by land. 

Political pressures for peace 
are growing, too. And U. S. allies 
want to get out of Korea, focus 
on Europe’s defenses. 

So the decision is to try a cease- 
fire, even at the risk of a Com- 
munist trap. 


U.S. decision to halt in Korea if 
possible, to talk rather than seek mili- 
tary victory, is coming under sharp 
questioning in the U.S. and abroad. 

Leaders in both houses of the U.S. 
Congress are warning of a Communist 
trap. Communists bearing arms have 
met unarmed American officers carrying 
white flags. Communists have proposed 
truce terms involving a U.S. retreat 
from good defense positions to poor 
ones. There is a build-up of Communist 
military strength. Many critics want the 
U.S. to go on fighting rather than ac- 
cept terms close to defeat. 

Reasons why the responsible U.S. 
officials decided to try truce talks are 
to be found in their attitudes and state- 
ments. Decision to talk grows out of their 
estimate of military, political and diplo- 
matic events since Korean war began. 

Mood for the truce talks was set by 
U.S. leaders months ago. In March, 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, then com- 
manding United Nations ground forces 
in Korea, said the war’s end at the 38th 
parallel would be “a tremendous vic- 
tory.” In June, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said a cease-fire at the parallel 
would mean “successful conclusion” of 
the war. Their statements laid the 
groundwork for a settlement short of a 
full military victory. 

As truce talks develop, both Commu- 
nist and Allied propagandists are claim- 
ing a one-sided victory. Idea of a draw, 
no knockout, no victory on points, is not 
widely publicized. But, privately, these 
are the reasons set forth by responsible 
officials for the U.S. decision to try for a 
truce that could be described as a draw: 

Military strength, at present, is in 
balance in Korea around the 38th paral- 
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lel. Communists have tried to knock the 
U.S: and its allies out of Korea, but have 
failed. The U.S. and its allies tried to 
unite Korea by driving up to the border 
of Manchuria, but failed when Chinese 
Communists poured into Korea. 

To get a military victory, to reach the 
“narrow neck” of the Korean peninsula 
about 100 miles north of present posi- 
tions, the United Nations forces would 
need more troops. The U.S. alone would 
have to supply most of these troops, most 
of the air power and supplies needed for 
a major drive. And, to get such a victory, 


U. S. TANKS MASSED IN KOREA 


talks is that the chance of a victory in 
Korea was not worth the outlay of such 
additional force without a try for settle. 
ment. 

Political pressure also is a considera. 
tion. War is unpopular. President Tw- 
man and party leaders do not want to 
go into an election campaign with a 
limited war still dragging on. 

War, even limited war, means a need 
for more men in uniform called from ¢i- 
vilian life, higher taxes, battlefield casual. 
ties and the risk of defeats. Peace and 
prosperity are popular. Truce talks, to 





...a military “balance of power’’? 


the U.S. might have to bomb Communist 
bases in Manchuria, might have to risk a 
major war involving the troops of the 
Soviet Union. 

A build-up of Communist forces in 
Korea began weeks ago. U.S. truce nego- 
tiators at Kaesong had this build-up in 
mind when they insisted that U.S. news 
correspondents, not just Communist cor- 
respondents, be admitted to the Kaesong 
area. Through a minor issue that could 
easily be settled, they wanted to find out 
whether the Communists really wanted to 
talk truce or only wanted to stall for 
time, for a new offensive. 

Military victory in Korea, even a con- 
tinuation of limited war, would mean 
that the U.S, would have to send more 
troops, more supplies, more arms to Ko- 
rea. Decision which led to the cease-fire 


many voters, seem a natural step before 
facing the decision whether to expand 
the war to get military victory. Politicians 
of both parties in the U. S., looking ahead 
to 1952, are aware of political factors 
involved in the Korean war. 

Allied pressure on the U.S., from 
the start of the Korean war, has been on 
the side of truce talks. Britain and other 
countries even favored dickering with 
Communist China over a seat in the 
United Nations and possession of For 
mosa. Recently the British Government 
reversed its position on these points. 
But Britain does want a cease-fire, 4 
truce, in Korea. 

So far in Korea, however, the U.S. 
has done most of the fighting, has 
suffered most of the casualties on 
U.N. side. Only 15 countries in addi- 
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tion to the U.S. have contributed ground 
forces to the war, less than 50,000 
troops in all. A sixteenth country has a 
fighter squadron in action and six other 
countries have contributed sea_trans- 
port or medical units. But 39 nations 
outside the Russian bloc contributed no 
ground troops. Almost all favor a cease- 
fire. 

View of most U.S. allies is that the 
Korean war served a useful purpose in 
arousing the U.S. to rearm. But the 
allies also fear that the U.S. may become 
too involved in a limited war in Korea to 
help build up Western defenses against 
Russia. 

Military strategy, global strategy, 
of the U.S. is based on the idea that 
Europe, not the Far East, must remain 
the major concern of the Western world. 
That was a real factor in the U.S. de- 
cision to halt war with a truce. 

“Europe first” idea is championed by 
Secretary of Defense George C. Mar- 
shall, by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
in Europe, and by others. Theory is that 
even shooting war in Korea must not 
distract the U.S. and its allies from the 
likelihood that all-out war, if it comes, 
will be won or lost in Europe and the 
Atlantic, not in the Far East. 

In Europe, the U.S. is undertaking 
not only to supply fresh divisions to 
General Eisenhower's command, but is 
also engaging to supply arms and war 
materials to countries outside the North 
Atlantic . Alliance. With a cease-fire in 
Korea, officials feel, more military aid can 
be spared for Europe. 

Diplomatic strategy, as advanced by 
Secretary Acheson, played a part in the 
decision to halt in Korea. Not only are 
U.S. allies anxious to get a truce, but 
countries such as India and others that 
have played the role of “neutrals” want 
a truce too. If a cease-fire could be ar- 
ranged, a U.S. bid to India and other 
neutrals to serve on observation teams 
policing the cease-fire could be expected. 
Russia, thus, will find it more difficult 
to try conquests without driving more 
“neutrals” into the anti-Communist 
camp. 

All these factors contributed to the 
U.S. decision to halt in Korea, to try for 
a cease-fire. 

Risks, admittedly, were great. 

Communists may seek only a propa- 
ganda victory, enough breathing space 
for a build-up for another big drive 
against United Nations forces. 

U.S., however, decided to take the 
risks. If successful, it would obtain a 
cease-fire, though not real peace. If the 
U.S. was unsuccessful, Korean war 
could spread rapidly. The top Com- 
munist, Joseph Stalin in Moscow, was 
calling the turn. 
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ARMISTICE=HOW FAST? 





@ World War |—Elapsed time: 5 days 


Nov. 7, 1918—World learns that armistice negotiations with Ger- 
mans are under way. 

Nov. 8, 1918—At 6 a.m., German delegates arrive at Allied Head- 
quarters. They are given 72 hours to accept or reject armistice 
terms offered by Allies. 

Nov. 11, 1918—Armistice is signed at 5 a.m. Cease-fire begins 
at 11 a.m. 


@ World War Il (Germany)—Elapsed time: 2 days 


May 6, 1945—German radio tells Germans that unconditional sur- 
render is accepted. 

May 7, 1945—Col. Gen. Jodl at 2:41 a.m. signs unconditional 
surrender. 

May 8, 1945—At 11:01 p.m., cease-fire begins. 


@World War Il (Japan)—Elapsed time: 4 days 


Aug. 10, 1945—Japan offers to surrender on condition that Hirohito 
remain on throne. 

Aug. 14, 1945—Japan agrees to unconditional surrender. President 
Truman accepts. Cease-fire ordered by commanders in the field. 


®@Korean War—Elapsed time: .... . 


June 23, 1951—Russia proposes a cease-fire and an armistice in 
Korea. 

June 25, 1951—President Truman says the U. S. is ready for “real 
settlement.” 

June 29, 1951—General Ridgway proposes shipboard meeting to 
Communists. 

July 1, 1951—North Korean and Chinese Communists in turn pro- 
pose Kaesong meeting. 

July 3, 1951—General Ridgway accepts Kaesong, proposes pre- 
liminary meeting. 

July 4, 1951—Communists propose, General Ridgway accepts, July 
8 preliminary. 

July 8, 1951—Preliminary meeting between colonels held, details 
arranged. 

July 10, 1951—Full cease-fire meeting holds first session at Kaesong 
and adjourns. Meanwhile, fighting continues on Korean fronts. 

July 11, 1951—Communists ask U.N. forces to pull back 36 miles 
to create a buffer zone at the 38th parallel and want with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea. U.S. demands that 
non-Communist press be admitted to Kaesong. 

July 12, 1951—Communists refuse passage to Allied correspond- 
ents. U.S. halts talks. 

July 13, 1951—Ridgway asks that all Communist troops be pulled 
out of Kaesong. Fighting continues. 
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38TH PARALLEL—‘INDEFENSIBLE LINE’ 
A WARNING BY SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS 


Senator Paul Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois, is raising 
questions about any settlement in Korea with the 38th 
parallel as a dividing line. 

The Illinois Senator, a former Marine Corps lieutenant 
colonel, outlined his objections in a letter to Gen. George 
C. Marshall, U. S. Secretary of Defense. In that letter, the 
Senator expressed fear that the negotiators might accept 
terms the Communists could represent as a “crushing vic- 
tory” over U.N. and U. S. forces. 

Full text of the letter follows. 


My dear General Marshall: 

Now that the cease-fire negotiations in Korea have reached 
the critical stage, I recognize that the pressures upon you and 
upon others responsible for our policy are enormous. The de- 
cisions we must make are of grave import for our own country, 
for the U. N. and for the cause of freedom everywhere. 

While I do not have access to all of the information available 
to you and cannot presume to set my judgment up as a final 
one, I am so deeply concerned over one immediate aspect of the 
armistice discussions that I want to share with you my own 
analysis of this question before the basic decisions are made. 
It is my earnest hope that a temperate public consideration of 
these issues may assist in the achievement of an informed public 
opinion and a workable cease-fire agreement. 

While we all welcome the possibility that an honorable and 
lasting peace may develop in Korea, there is one point above all 
others about which we should be very careful. That is the seem- 
ing acceptance by our allies and apparently also by our State 
Department that the line of division between the Communist 
forces and our own is to be at the 38th parallel. 

It is true that for the moment all that is under discussion is a 
“cease fire’ agreement at or near this line. But there is great 
danger that once such a line is accepted, it may harden into a 
permanent arrangement and that we will ultimately return to 
the same division of Korea as existed before the attack, namely 
at the 38th parallel. 

I think I am aware of the forces which are operating and the 
arguments being advanced in favor of such a settlement. Our 
allies in the United Nations, particularly Great Britain and 
those who have never been enthusiastic about taking up arms 
in defense of Korea, are anxious to get the hostilities over with 
as soon as possible. Quite naturally they do not want to be- 
come embroiled in a third world war because of Korea, and they 
want to husband their and our resources for other possible trials 
of strength in which their own interests are more immediately 
involved. These countries individually and the United Nations 
collectively are therefore strongly urging that we accept the 
38th parallel as the dividing line. Since the State Department 
deals primarily with foreign countries, it is but natural that it 
should be impressed with this point of view. 

In the second place, public opinion in this country is un- 
doubtedly getting somewhat weary of the struggle which has 
now cost us approximately 80,000 battle casualties. It may well 
be that such a settlement would be initially popular. 

Thirdly, after a year of heavy fighting, we are only a little 
way north of the 38th parallel and there is a natural tendency 
for us to say to ourselves that our mission has been accom- 
plished, now that we have restored the line which existed prior 
to the attack of the North Koreans and that we should not 
push further. 

But while I can appreciate the motives back of this accep- 
tance of the 38th parallel and do not wish to disparage them, I 
must say in all frankness that I believe it would be a calamity 
for both military and psychological reasons for it to be adopted 
as the basis for peace. Since we may have only a few hours be- 
fore the fateful decision is finally made, I feel it proper to ex- 
press my reasons for this belief. I know how difficult the choices 
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emphasize that it will be so interpreted in Asia—and by some 
elements in our own country. 

For all these reasons, I submit that in the long-run interests 
of peace and of preventing the renewal of aggression there, we 
should not make the 38th parallel the dividing line between the 
two forces, but that it should if possible be fixed appreciably 
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to the north of this. 

[ would tentatively suggest: 

(1) That the line should run across the so-called “neck” of 
Korea, approximately 100 miles north of the 38th and between 
Anshu and Eiko; (2) that the power plants on the south bank 
of the Yalu River and the transmission lines through Korea 
should at the same time be put under U.N. control; and (3) 
that in the long run, we should strive for a completely united 
Korea free of any outside domination, which was the objective 
of the U. N. before the aggression. 

The advantages of such an arrangement and more particu- 
larly of the more northerly line of division are obvious: 

(1) In the first place, it would restore the vast proportion 
of the territory and the people of Korea to a unified country. 
At least four fifths of the population would be under U.N. pro- 
tection and this proportion would be still further raised as the 
North Koreans would come out of the hills to live under the 
greater security and*freedom enjoyed by those in the non-Com- 
munist section. It would be far less possible, therefore, for the 
Chinese Communists to force appreciable numbers of Koreans 
into their armed forces. Their military strength would be greatly 
weakened, and if they attacked southward again they could not 
effectively pretend that they were leading a Korean “army of 
liberation.” 

(2) The “neck,” as the narrowest part of the whole Korean 
peninsula, is far more defensible from a military standpoint 
than is the 38th parallel. It is, for example, approximately only 
90 miles long as compared to 150 miles at the 38th parallel. It 
can, therefore, be held with fewer divisions and a smaller total 
force can provide greater defense in depth. While no line can 
be fixed that will eliminate all future risks, the line at the 
“neck” seems best devised to minimize those risks. 

(3) Only such a line or one still further to the north would 
permit our helping in the economic and social reconstruction of 
Northern as well as Southern Korea which Senator Flanders 
has advocated in a most statesmanlike and Christian speech. 
For we cannot reconstruct territory which is under the military 
occupation of the Communists. 

(4) Finally and most important of all, it would prove to all 
Asia and to the world that the armies of the United States and 
those of other members of the United Nations had won a mili- 
tary victory in Korea. For we would not only have defeated the 
North Korean Communists, but also driven the Chinese Com- 
munists back to where we were at the time they initially at- 
tacked. This would cause the Communists to lose a tremendous 
amount of “face” all over Asia. Their heavy losses of men, 
running into the hundreds of thousands, would have gone for 
naught. They would not have driven back the armies of the 
United States and the United Nations. On the contrary, they, 
the Chinese, would have been severely punished. This would 
cause the fence sitters to keep away from the Communists and 
would lead many within the Communist ranks to desert. In 
addition to being a military victory for us, it would be a propa- 
ganda triumph of the first magnitude. It would be tangible and 
visible proof that Communist aggression had been punished 
and that it did not pay. 

At the same time, there would be a “buffer” zone between 
this new line and Manchuria. This would be largely mountain- 
ous in character. The Chinese Communists could not therefore 
pretend that we were threatening their territory. This would 
deprive them of an argument which they might otherwise con- 
tinue to use in their efforts to stir up the Chinese both to fear 
and to hate us. Ultimately, of course, as passions cooled, this 
territory could be assimilated into a united Korea. 

It would however be highly desirable that, from the very 
start, we should have the power plants on the Korean side of 
the Yalu River under U.N. control. This would prevent the 
Communists from using their ability to shut off the power to 
coerce or blackmail the people and industries of Korea. 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Perhaps we should also take account of the argument that 
our mission was to repel the effort to change territorial control 
by force, and therefore that we ourselves must not use force to 
make a corresponding shift of the territorial control to the 
north of the 38th parallel. 

The establishment of a line at the “neck,” 100 miles north of 
the 38th parallel, which I am proposing, does not, however, 
require the immediate political allocation to South Korea of 
the strip of territory in the zone between it and the 38th. This 
too might be made something of a buffer strip but under the 
protection of U.N. forces and under temporary U.N. civil 
supervision. Communist troops should not be allowed in this 
area. But South Korean troops and our own national forces 
could even be kept south of the 38th parallel for a time. But 
the strategic position would be much stronger for defense against 
any renewal of aggression at the line I have indicated than at 
the 38th parallel. Because of their defiance of U.N. appeals 
and decisions on the Korean aggression, the Communists can 
hardly justify a claim that we should now merely restore the 
condition which existed prior to June, 1950, without our im- 
posing any additional safeguards against a renewal of attacks. 
We cannot turn the clock back to June 24, 1950, in view of all 
that has happened. 

Will the Communists agree to such a proposal? I do not 
know. But I suggest that it is important to find out and that, 
if they refuse, we should most certainly see if the military situ- 
ation will not permit us to move forward and to drive the Com- 
munists back to the neck of Korea. 

Perhaps the military situation will not permit us to do this 
and our very competent generals in the field may feel that a 
settlement at the 38th is the best we can do. If so, I shall 
acquiesce. I have no desire to play military expert at a distance 
of 10,000 miles with the lives of several hundred thousand men. 

But I do feel it proper to express my disquietude at the pros- 
pect of using the 38th parallel as the point of settlement. The 
policy I have suggested may well cost more in the short run, but 
I cannot help believing that it will save lives and effort in the 
long run. In any event, I hope that we and our allies will wake 
up to the danger of uncritically accepting the 38th parallel 
merely because it constitutes the easiest terms upon which an 
armistice may be arranged and the shooting stopped. 

Sincerely, 
Pau.t H. DouGLas 
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Supercarrier: Two Years Late 
Green Light Will Strengthen U.S. Sea Power 


Here come the supercarriers, 
after all. Once-discarded project 
is given a go sign—2 years and 
65 million dollars later. 

Lessons in Korean war, other 
developments revived defense 
idea that cost some Navy men 
their jobs not long ago. 

Giant floating air bases, now 
planned, will handle jets, big 
A-bombers, bring Russian tar- 
gets within easy range of the 
Navy. 

A supercarrier, prototype of ships 
that will serve as the backbone of the 
Navy in the future, now is on the way. 
A contract for construction of the first 
ship is signed. Authorization for a 
second ship of the same type soon 
will be sought in Congress. 

Authority to build has come more than 
two years after orders went out to scrap 
a supercarrier then just being started. As 
a result of that order, given April 23, 
1949, more than two years of time and 
more than 65 million dollars cf tax- 
payers money were lost. 

The first of the new supercarriers— 


to take the place of the one scrapped in 
1949—will be 72 feet longer than the 


largest carrier now in existence. It is 
“super” in that sense. It will be nearly 
twice as wide. Its decks will handle big 
bombers capable of delivering atom 
bombs to any part of the world. 

Supercarriers were ruled to be value- 
less by some of the top U.S. military offi- 
cials two years ago. Naval officers who 
defended the carrier as a necessary float- 
ing base overseas and questioned the 
theory that intercontinental bombers 
from fixed bases were the basic weapon 
of the future were disciplined.. Some 
were removed from service, others side- 
tracked. 

Actual war experience in 1950 and 
1951 altered the ideas of military lead- 
ers, however. 

Need for bases and the difficulty of 
obtaining air-base facilities for defense 
of Europe did some more altering of 
Army and Air Force views. 

The supercarrier now projected and 
the one to be authorized in the future 
are the result of the shift in attitudes. 

Carriers are mobile air bases that can 
carry and service aircraft wherever ships 
can travel on the surface of seas. Super- 
carriers are more than just giant vessels 
of the old type. They are an entirely 
new class of capital ship that will bring 
to naval air power all advantages of the 
heavy bombers and fighters visualized 
for the next 10 to 15 years. With present 
carriers, the Navy is limited to planes of 
the size perfected in the last 10 years. 


Decision to Scrap First Supercarrier: 


bes. TT 





What It Cost U.S. in Time and Money 


=» Cancellation cost in money: 
65 MILLION DOLLARS 


2.7 millions in settlement pay to ship- 
building company; 17 millions’ worth 
of plans and materials; 45 millions in 
higher costs resulting from inflation 
between 1949 and 1951. 


Cancellation cost in time: 


TWO YEARS 


First supercarrier was to be ready by 
April, 1953. Comparable ship now 
being started will not join the Fleet 
until spring, 1955, at earliest. 
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Naval leaders long ago grasped thi 





fact and planned accordingly. Their ide 
culminated in the project for the fiy 
supercarrier, which was canceled jy 
1949. 

Louis Johnson was then Secretay 
of Detense. He testified on June l4 
1951, that, after becoming Chief of Naya 
Operations, Admiral Forrest P. Sherma 
asked him for approval of a big carrie, 
“The Joint Chiefs all agreed,” states Mr, 
Johnson, “and I approved that and a 
other one like it. That is the part of the 
story that never gets out.” 

Specifications of the supercamie 
tell a great deal about its role in naval 
air power of the future. 

Length of the flight deck is to k 
1,040 feet. The Midway, largest carrie 
now afloat, launches and receives two- 


engine bombers. The supercarrier, witht 


its extra length, probably will hande 
four-engine planes if necessary. 

Width of the supercarrier, 252 feet, 
is a big innovation. Present carriers ar 
long, narrow, and_sleek-looking. The 
largest is only 136 feet wide. The super. 
carrier, much wider in proportion, wil 
look less graceful, perhaps. But its added 
width is vital for the larger, heavier 
planes of the future. 
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Design will feature many other inno 
vations, such as an “elevator island.” The 
ship will be flush-deck in outline, but a 


“island” structure with navigation bridgf 


and air-control station will be located a 
the starboard side. 

This island, unlike the fixed structures 
on present carriers, will be able to te 
main below the flight-deck level, out o 
the way of planes that are landing and 
taking off. In that position the ship wil 
steer with the help of radar, and the 
air officer will control the flight deck by 
radio, television and other remote col- 
trols. 

Yet if all the gadgets go out, as they 
might during an attack, the island can bef 
raised and the ship worked with direc 
controls. 

The ceiling over the hangar deck wil 
be much higher than on present ships, t0 
accommodate larger planes. There wil 
be: four or five elevators to take planes 
up to the flight deck. The Midway has 
three elevators. 

Tonnage of the first supercarrier # 
set at 59,900. By comparison, the Mid- 
way displaces only 45,000 tons. 

Speed of the supercarrier will be i 
excess of 33 knots. 
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World’s Biggest Carrier 
Up to Now—U.5S.S. Midway 





% 968 feet long 


45,000 tons displacement 


turbines 
Cost: 90 million dollars 
3,000 crewmen 


130 planes — twin-engine 
bombers, supporting fighters 


Engines will be steam-powered tur- 
bines, capable of producing around 260,- 
000 horsepower, 30 per cent more than 
the Midway’s engines provide. There is 
no planning for atomic engines in this 
ship. But, when it comes, atomic power 
will be a natural aid for enormous car- 
riers of the future. 

Guns in the main will be improved 
models of the standard 5-inch and 
40-iira. antiaircraft armament, in all like- 
lihood. Greatly improved fire-control de- 
vices will be used. The supercarrier will 
depend primarily on its planes and the 
guns of escorting warships for protection 
against attack. 

Planes that the supercarrier will use 
are carefully guarded secret models now 
in the earliest testing stage, or still 
on the drawing boards of designers. Cer- 
tain facts can be stated about these 
planes. 

They will be larger and heavier than 
any planes now flying off carrier decks. 
The supercarrier will be able to handle 
planes weighing up to 50 tons, the 
weight of the B-29 four-engine bomber. 
The flight deck, heavily armored, will 
stand impacts up to 500,000 pounds— 
and that gives a big safety margin for 
handling planes of B-29 size. Catapults 
and arresting gear will be enormously 
strengthened versions of the equipment 
now in use. 

Supercarrier planes will be able to 
carry very heavy bomb loads, including 
the atomic bomb. All the fighters will be 
jet-powered, probably assisted by rock- 
ets, and they will have the latest auto- 
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: 200,000-horsepower steam Se 


New Supercarrier 


1,040 feet long 
59,900 tons displacement 


260,000-horsepower steam 
turbines 


Cost: 228 million dollars 
3,500 crewmen 


1955-style atom bombers, 
plus supporting fighters 


matic flight gear, bombsights, guns. 
Bombers and patrol planes will include 
some jet-propeller models, the so-called 
turboprops. They will have range ex- 
ceeding 3,000 miles and a combat radius 
of more than 1,500 miles. 

The mission of the supercarrier will 
be made possible by these longer-range, 
heavier planes. The supercarrier’s bomb- 


- er squadron will be a mobile striking 


force of enormous power that can be 
launched from the sea off Norway, 
for instance, ‘to strike Moscow. From the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the squadron 
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will be able to reach far into Russia, 
behind the Ural Mountains. 

Essentially, the supercarrier is the 
weapon that will enable naval air power 
to be applied against Western Russia 
and Central Europe in the same way 
that power was applied against Japan in 
the Pacific. ; 

A naval carrier task force roaming 
the North Atlantic and Mediterranean 
could strike Russia from anyplace along 
the vast coastline of Europe. It would 
give the Allies the equivalent, in strate- 
gic force, of many air bases located on 
land. 

If European and African land bases 
are overrun, or withheld from the U.S., 
the supercarrier task force will be the 
only means the U.S. will have of reach- 
ing Russia with fighter-escorted bomb- 
ers, and with short-range guided missiles 
carried by planes fast enough to elude 
Russian defenses. Unescorted bombers, 
such as the intercontinental B-36, might 
fare rather badly when attacked by 
Russian fighters. 

The future of the Navy, for at least 
10 years, is expected to center around 
the supercarrier. There soon will be two 
of these ships, one for the Atlantic and 
one for the Pacific. Eventually there 
may be more. 

The first giant carrier will be built by 
late 1954, and it will join the Fleet by 
spring, 1955. Builder is to be the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
at Newport News, Va. The new ship is 
to be 50 feet shorter than the original 
supercarrier, but it will be 62 feet wider. 

Carriers were written off as dead 


ducks, by top U.S. non-naval military 
officials, two years ago. Now, the super- 
carrier is back as a basic weapon for the 


decade ahead. 
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WEST HAS OIL BOOM—OR BUST 


“Oil-boom fever’ is running 
in North Dakota. The area is alive 
with wildcatters, lease buyers, 
those wanting in on the ground. 

Lease rights—a dime an acre 
last year—are a dollar an acre 
and higher now. Towns are bust- 
ling. It's hard to find a place to 
park on the once-lonely streets. 

Oil wealth has yet to be 
proved. But the boom is under 
way. 

WILLISTON, N. DAK. 
Oil spouted out of a wheat field 35 
miles east of here last April, bringing 
in the first commercial well ever seen 
in North Dakota. For the farmers, 
ranchers and townspeople in this area, 
that started a boom. To them, it is 
only a short time before North Da- 
kota becomes another Texas or Okla- 
homa. The city of Williston already 
advertises itself as the “center of the 
largest oil basin in the world.” 


A good many landowners already have 
profited, although only one well has 
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FARMER AND OILMEN MEET 
Western optimists call it ‘‘the largest oil basin in the world’ 
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Lease Prices Soar in 


been brought in and that, momentarily, 
is shut down. One young cowboy, re- 
cently set up on a 320-acre tract, col- 
lected $75 an acre for a half interest 
in the oil on half his land. That almost 
paid off the mortgage on his property. 
He still holds three fourths of the royalty 
rights, which will make him rich if, as 
he expects, abundant oil is found on his 
land. 

Most farmers are exercising the same 
canniness in betting on oil discoveries. 
Few sell more than half their mineral 
rights, but most accept some cash. 
Farmers within three miles or so of the 
discovery well get as high as $125 an 
acre for selling mineral rights, with the 
price dropping to $30 or $40 when the 
distance from the well gets to 10 miles. 
Even that is a good price, since land 
values in the area do not often run above 
$20 an acre. 

Other farmers are selling lease rights 
—the right to search for oil—for as high 
as a dollar an acre, with some getting as 
much as $25 for spots close to proved oil. 
A year ago, the price was only a dime 
an acre. Today, more than 50 million 
acres—a minimum of 78,000 square miles 
—is under lease in North Dakota and 
adjacent areas in South Dakota and 
Montana. Altogether, lease costs run 





FIRST TANK CARS ROLL 


Dakotas and Montana 


close to 50 million dollars for the regi, 
That is enough to convince local rex 
dents that the oil must be there. 

Meanwhile, cities in and near tk 
Williston Basin are vying to become th 
oil capital. Bismarck, Fargo, Minot, a 
Devils Lake, as well as Williston, a¢ 
planning more houses and hotels anj 
are angling for headquarters offices ¢ 
various oil companies. Wolf Point, Mont, 
with deep wells drilling nearby, is ge. 
ting a new brick post office and hoping 
for city mail-delivery service. 

The start came last autumn with, 
brief report that oil showed in a tes 
well near Virden in Manitoba, a pro. 
ince of Canada. A few months later; 
well came in there—the first discovey 
in the Basin—but that well played out 
Meanwhile a pint of oil was swabbed out 
of what was to become North Dakota 
discovery well near Williston. That 
touched off such a scramble for leases 
that one land man for an oil company 
observed: “That pint of oil cost mor 
people more money than any other pint 
in the world.” 

With discovery of a flowing well came 
the deluge. Within 24 hours lease buyer 
converged on Willistan, Minot, Bismarc 
and other key points. People could not 
park on the main street of Williston 














-W. E. Shemorry 
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Buyers fanned out all through the region 
and some still are buying in South Da- 
kota. Oil companies are tracking down 
absentee owners as far away as Norway, 
Sweden and Scotland in order to get 
leases signed. 

Some loss in all this speculation is a 
dead certainty. A number of lease buyers 
hold leases in less favored areas that they 
no longer can sell to oil companies. The 
companies have a lot of leases that they 
probably will drop in a year or so. Some 
wildcatters also are expected to take 
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losses. 
Oilmen themselves, and their geolo- 


gists, are proceeding more methodically. 
What they are shaping up now, with 
deep drilling and a lot of cash, is a de- 
cisive test to determine whether the 
Basin really is a great new oil province. 
The answer may be slow in coming be- 
cause the wells are deep, mostly 10,000 
to 20,000 feet. 

Rigs for deep drilling are scarce and 
have to be shipped in from distant areas. 
Oil tools must be flown, often from 
Houston or Los Angeles. And the wells 
themselves take months to drill. More- 
over, since they cost from $250,000 to 
$300,000 each to complete, oil compa- 
nies are putting them in sparingly. 

Drilling, nevertheless, is going ahead. 
Amerada Petroleum Corp., which 
brought in the discovery well, is about 
to drill five more wells in that vicinity. 
An independent wildcatter is planning to 
drill another well close by. The hope is 
that these tests will uncover a succession 
of oil pools and lead to discovery of a 
full-fledged field. 

Around Devils Lake, Union Oil Co. 
appears to have located a promising 
formation of the same type as that near 
Williston, but shallower. When a dry 
well is drilled, this company, which has 
2 million acres of land under lease, just 
starts another. In northeast Montana, 
four deep tests are under way, with Shell 
Oil alone planning to spend 2 million dol- 
lars in this area. At Virden, in Manitoba, 
a new attempt is starting to bring in a 
well of commercial size. 

If enough of these wells reach oil in 
more than one area, North Dakota and 
much of the territory surrounding it will 
be started toward high rank as an oil 
province. A failure in all, or nearly all, 
of the new wells would cause the oilmen 
to “cool off,” even in the Williston area, 
where oil has been found. 

The Williston Basin, where oil is 

ing most avidly sought, is a huge 
underground structural depression, oc- 
cupying the western two thirds of North 
Dakota, overlapping into eastern Mon- 
tana and parts of South Dakota and 
stretching into Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba in Canada. Until geologists and 
geophysicists began combing this region 
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intensively a few years ago, very little 
was known about its subsurface forma- 
tions. Even now, the information is far 
from complete. 

The overshadowing fact, however, is 
that oil does lie in this Basin. The dis- 
covery well proves that. The question is: 
How much oil? Geologists find it hard 
to conceive that all the oil that may have 
collected in this enormous Basin is con- 
centrated on one small area. They find 
that the Basin’s geology is about the 
same as that of other big oil-producing 
areas, such as Oklahoma, Texas and 
Alberta. 

The fact that oil companies are put- 
ting up large chunks of money to see if 
there are big oil deposits here is a sign 
that they are at least as optimistic as 
their geologists. They point out, though, 
that they must spend a great deal more 
money to find out if their hunches are 
right. The conclusive test may come 
within the next five months. In that 
period, drilling crews will race against 
time to finish more than a score of wells 
before January’s 40-below-zero weather 
freezes them out. 

Amerada’‘s discovery touched off 
speculation that there may be much more 
oil in the American and Canadian West 
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than hitherto has been believed. Some 
geologists speak of a potential oil belt 
that extends from the Gulf of Mexico all 
the way to the Arctic Circle. The trouble 
is that the oil, if it is there, probably lies 
two miles or more underground—so deep 
that it will require lots of money to find 
and develop. 

For this reason, the Williston Basin 
now attracts the most attention. There is 
not much concern about the larger area. 
Geologists point out that North Dakota 
waited 30 years for its first well after the 
first geologist became convinced that oil 
was there. Even now, North Dakota’s 
oil potential is yet to be proved. 

To the plainsmen who have lived 
through drought and depression, how- 
ever, there is little doubt that oil will be 
brought in, the nature of the region 
transformed and prosperity assured. Be- 
fore long they expect hundreds of wells 
to be flowing where men now probe for 
water, hire rain makers and chase cattle 
rustlers. But farmers are ‘not yet leaving 
their fields to count their royalties. One 
farmer, located next to a new test well, 
observed, typically: 

“Time will tell about oil, but right now 
we need a good rain to pick up this 
crop.” 
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Prosperity in U.S.? Not So, 


Says ‘Pravda’ 


Russia’s rulers are giving a 
clue of what it is that hurts. They 
can‘t take a little news about 
American prosperity. 

U. S. magazine Amerika, with 
50,000 Russian circulation, tells 
a story of an average American 
—and the mass-circulation party 
newspaper Pravda jumps to a 
quick counterattack. 

Russian people, given a peek 
at life in America, are bom- 
barded with propaganda that 
says it just isn’t so. 


Pictures of American life, even 
when presented by the U. S. Govern- 
ment magazine Amerika which only a 
comparatively few Russians ever see, 
are enough to spread jitters in the 
Kremlin. That is shown by the party- 
line attempts to discredit a recent 
story about a hypothetical “John Win- 
ters’—average American worker. 

The Russian reaction is being watched 
closely in Congress by advocates of 
plans to force U. S. information through 
the Iron Curtain on a massive scale. 
They are convinced now that the thin 
trickle of news that manages to get into 
Russia is hurting Moscow. Russia’s rulers 
are afraid to let their part of the world 
see how the other half lives. 

Shortly after the Amerika story ap- 
peared in Russia, Pravda came out with 
the following as translated by the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies: 

“The American author is pleased 
with his Winters and this Winters is very 
pleased with himself and smiles a syrupy 
smile. He receives $56.52 a week, and 
allegedly can make ends meet. The 
magazine Amerika affirms that it is just 
such satisfied workers who constitute 
the mass, the basis of the American peo- 
ple, and this supposedly indicates its 
increased prosperity. 

“If the model Winters with $3,000 a 
year barely makes ends meet, what is 
the situation of the average American 
who, according to the patently exag- 
gerated statistics of the magazine, re- 
ceives only $1,298? Plainly this ‘average’ 
American cannot make ends meet at all. 
He hasn’t enough to eat, cannot buy new 
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clothes, cannot feed his family and can- 
not pay for a decent dwelling. He is 
either a beggar or on the brink of desti- 
tution. 

“This sugar-coated Winters is by no 
means an average worker but a well- 
paid one, and definitely one who is not 
typical of the great mass of the Ameri- 
can working people. This upsets the 
whole scheme artificially depicted by 
the magazine and presented in a pretty 
diagram. The diagram shows that fami- 
lies with incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 
and $3,000 to $4,000 a year make up the 
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‘AMERIKA’ ON DISPLAY 


with what the American capitalist news. 
papers say? For instance, the New Yok 
Times has reported that between Feb. 
ruary 17 and February 27 meat cop. 
sumption declined 30 per cent becausg 
of increased meat prices. This mean; 
that even the pleased Winters is be. 
coming displeased. 

“Does the magazine Amerika really 
think Soviet people do not know that 
since the beginning of 1951, taxation 
of the working people has gone w 
still further and that President Truma 
has promised a further rise? Some mor 
articles, including meat and milk, have 
vanished from the little table showing 
how many things Winters can bw 
with his $56 a week. 

“The magazine chatters about how 
the rich people pay taxes, but this lux. 
rious publication of liars imagines in vain 
that there is a regular iron curtain be. 





Pravda likes its Americans ‘‘starving”’ 


bulk of the American people, totaling 
15.9 million families. Above them are 13 
million families with incomes of $4,000 
and over. And below them are 5.6 mil- 
lion families receiving $1,000 who can- 
not make ends meet and live in poverty, 
and 4.1 million families who do not even 
receive $1,000 and live miserably. 

“Nearly three quarters of the popula- 
tion of the U.S.A. is a propertyless mass 
of people either starving or living under 
the threat of starvation. These figures 
hide awful scenes and cruel inhumanity. 
Here it is, the American way of life! No 
rosy colors can hide the shocking con- 
trasts between the incredible wealth of 
the exploiters and the poverty of the 
masses of people. 

“Does the magazine Amerika really 


‘ think Soviet people are not familiar 


tween the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R. and 
that the truth about America can be con- 
cealed. Everybody knows that the big 
gest concerns get huge tax cuts, that, ia 
addition to this, very prominent Wash 
ington officials have been convicted 
of illegally releasing rich people from 
taxes. 

“There is not a word about strikes it 
this issue of the magazine. But another 
issue describes strikes as a kind of pr 
letarian baseball. Here is how it de 
scribes a strike in a big enterprise: “The 
picketing was purely a formality and was 
entrusted to a handful of the strikers, 
who most of the time sat on benches and 
listened to radio broadcasts about the 
strike or played cards.’ 

“Such is the lying of the shameless 
journalist of Amerika.” 
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Moi Air condition a furnace 


full of white-hot metal? 


Bs fantastic — yet it’s actually only one of the many 
ways in which Frigidaire Air Conditioning is serving 
American industry today. 

The pictures on this page show just three of the scores 
and scores of Frigidaire installations in factories all across 
the nation. These installations differ greatly in size and 
purpose. But all have one thing in common — 


In every case, Frigidaire Air Conditioning is helping 
industry do a better production job. 


How? By speeding up production — by cutting down on 
costly waste of materials and manpower — by assuring uni- 
formly high product quality. 

To American industry, this ever-increasing industrial 
use of Frigidaire Air Conditioning means better products 
at lower cost. To the entire nation, it means more effi- 
cient production of the goods we need for homes, farms, 
businesses — and for defense. 





FASTER PRODUCTION. Damp air causes insulating paper used in 
electric motors to swell—result: production slowdowns, stoppage! 
But Frigidaire Air Conditioning in this storeroom keeps paper at 
just-right humidity— neither too damp nor so dry that it can crack, 
and cause short circuits. 





LESS WASTE. This Frigidaire installation has cut cast-iron scrap 
losses in half for an Indiana foundry. The equipment (above) cools, 
dehumidifies air fed into the cupola. Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
also reduces waste by protecting valuable inventories from the in- 
roads of heat and humidity. 





HIGHER QUALITY. The gauges these girls are using can measure to 
1/200,000 in., but they’d be useless if the temperature of tested parts 
wasn’t kept uniform by Frigidaire Air Conditioning. Frigidaire 
equipment is used in many precision operations where exact con- 
trol of heat, humidity and dust is vital. 


wey Frigidaire Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories * Processing « Precision Assembly « Storage 


Plant Lunchrooms * Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 
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spur prosperity 
| in the Middle South 


Farmers and agricultural leaders, with an eye on the 
future, began 20 years ago to change traditional farm 
methods in the Middle South. They were successful, 
and today farmers of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippl continue to spur economic growth in this three- 
state region. 




































Farm improvementand education have spread rapidly 
over the Middle South. More and more farmers have 
added such devices as mechanical harvesters and 
cultivators. Methods have improved in crop rotation, 
diversification, soil building and insect control, now 
regarded as standard practices. 


All of this farsighted work has raised farm output 
substantially in the Middle South. Thus farmers turn 
out larger supplies of raw materials for growing indus- 
tries; create expanding markets for more and more 
businesses in the region. 


Today, receipts from farm marketing in the Middle 
South total 1% billion dollars a year—a 275% increase 
since 1940. And these dollars come from a variety of 
sources. For instance, annual income from livestock 
alone is up 3% times to 360 million dollars, while a 
new crop Fike tung oil brings 3 million. 





Farmers have proved that there is a world of oppor- 
tunity in the Middle South. Their investment of time 
and money—like that of business and industry —dem- 
onstrates confidence in the future of the area. 


Beta 


So, if your company processes or uses agricultural 
products, investigate the Middle South’s economic 
advantages now. 





For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: Flame cultivating on 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ~ @ Middle Sduth farm 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 2 “ a 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. ee 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 


Issue 








FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD: 


WASHINGTON....LONDON....TOKYO....BONN.... 





, >> You can put it down as the start of a new phase in this postwar period. 
New Japan, radically different from the Japan that attacked Pearl Harbor 
nearly 10 years ago, is now coming off the drafting board. 











ly New Pacific pact, with U.S. chief sponsor and Supplier, is all set. 

4 New Western Germany, though not as far along as Japan, is in the works. 

n, New turn in "cold war" is to be expected as result of all these U.S. moves. 
Ww For Russia, Japan and West Germany are top priority goals, far more important 





than Korea. So Stalin will do everything he can to wreck new U.S. plans. 


>> For a quick look at the new Japan, as outlined in draft peace treaty..... 








re Territory is to be limited to four home islands, and that's all. Overseas 
empire, taking in a chunk of China, sprawling all over the Pacific, is outlawed. 

. Formosa is renounced by Japan. So is Korea. So are the Kuriles, the Pescadores, 

of the Ryukyus, all the mandated islands like Truk and Yap entrusted to Japanese 

k care by the old League of Nations. Southern Sakhalin, won from Russia in 1905, 





returns to Russia, in line with Yalta Agreement. Even Antarctic area, by terms 
of this treaty, is no longer open to Japanese claims or title. 





- ay >> What Japanese do inside their four home islands is pretty much up to then, 
so far as the treaty of peace is concerned. These things stand out: 

Emperor stays on his throne, if Japanese want him. Treaty doesn't mention 
him. U.S., once very much concerned about the Emperor of Japan and his hold on 
the people, now says it's unconcerned. It's up to Japanese themselves whether 
to worship the Emperor, build him up as boss man, or just keep him as symbol. 

New constitution given to Japan by General MacArthur is likewise Japan's to 
live up to, amend, scrap or ignore as Japanese themselves see fit. U.S. saw no 
point in trying to commit independent Japan on future form of government. 

Democracy, as taught Japanese by U.S. occupation, isn't mentioned in the 
peace treaty. Democratic processes tried out since 1945 may or may not stick. 








>> Defense of Japan, however, isn't to be left to chance. 
Occupation forces are to withdraw 90 days after treaty is ratified. 
Japanese police force, equipped to keep internal law and order, is being 
expanded, but even so can't qualify as adequate for defense of Japan. 
Revival of Japanese Army, Navy, Air Force is permitted by treaty, but as 
practical matter can't happen for several years. Japan can't support them yet. 
So U.S. is to carry the load. Special U.S.-Japanese agreement, already 
agreed to in substance, will permit U.S. to use Japanese naval and air bases, 
Station U.S. and United Nations forces in Japan as world situation demands. In 

















(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


addition, Japan agrees to U.S. trusteeship for Ryukyu Islands, meaning Okinawa 
especially. Here a major U.S. base is already far along. This base can serve 
both for defense of Japan and as a principal U.S. bastion in the North Pacific. 


>> Japan's economic future is wide open, so far as treaty is concerned. 

Reparations are out, excluded by the new treaty. Japan won't have plants 
and machinery moved out, as Germany has, won't have heavy reparations burden 
hanging over her. Only exception is clause requiring Japan to use her know-how 
and labor to process raw materials provided by nations with war claims against 
her. In practice, it's doubted if this will total a very large figure. ; 

Otherwise.....Japanese economy can begin working full time for Japan. There 
are no limits on textile or shipping industries, despite British fears. Trade 
is to be limited only by most-favored-nation provisions. Japanese fishermen are 
to be free to operate, subject to international agreement and treaties. Japan, 
in other words, isn't to be discriminated against because of the past. 

In return.....Japan is to grant landing rights to commercial air lines, pay 
on prewar bonds held by Allied nationals, adhere to patent, copyright rules in 
effect in Western nations, live up to fair-trade rules commonly observed. 























>> Unlike most peace treaties of past, treaty Japan is getting stands out as 
generous. Victor usually asks for heavy reparations, imposes costly and harsh 
occupation, calls for strict limits on rearmament. U.S., despite Pearl Harbor, 
has written a new kind of treaty, hoping generous treatment will create a new 
Japan, make Japan a firm U.S. ally in Pacific, where U.S. needs some. U.S. did 
most to defeat Japan, ran occupation, now claims right to call the signals. 
Odds are U.S. will have its way. As for others.....Russia can't veto treaty. 
Communist China can't veto it, either. Nationalist China can only squawk about 
being left out of signing party. Philippines, claiming 800 million dollars in 
reparations, probably will settle for Japanese manufactures, more U.S. aid. 
Independent Japan, made so by treaty, is a fairly safe bet for 1952. But 
Japan's closest, biggest neighbors, Russia and China, won't be in on the deal. 

















>> As for the new mutual-defense pact in the Pacific..... 

U.S. assumes defense obligations formerly shouldered by British Empire. 

British Dominions, Australia and New Zealand, turn to U.S. rather than to 
Britain now for guarantees of safety against aggression in the Pacific. Reason, 
obviously, is that Britain no longer has the stuff to do the job. 

New pact, besides insuring Australian, New Zealand approval of Japanese 
treaty, gives U.S. framework for defense treaty along lines of Atlantic Pact. 
Ultimately, Japan may come in, pooling her armed forces with those of U.S. and 
others. But _U.S., just to be safe, intends to hold on to Okinawa base. 





>> In Bonn, these Allied moves point to a new day for Western Germany: 

End of state of war between Germany and Western Allies, while technical, 
gives German morale a boost, puts West Germany one up on Soviet East Germany. 

Loosening of occupation controls, due in few weeks, is popular. 

Schuman plan, pooling West German and French coal and steel, now up for 
West German approval, means end of foreign control over Ruhr industries. 

As a result, atmosphere in Bonn is changing. West German army is beginning 
to be more popular. Germany, like Japan, is entering into a new phase. 
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Folks who are going places 
with the South 


Fly DELTA 
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Gone is the one-crop empire of yesterday. 
In its place are thousands of thriving industries 
alongside modern, diversified agriculture. 
Together, they form one of the best examples 
in the world of a balanced economy. 

By providing the new South 
with the most modern of air service, 
Delta is helping grow super-crops 

in all lines of business. 
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TO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Legend 
GM Delta Airlines ame 
Through Plane Service 
in Cooperation with 

GE American Airlines 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga, , = —— 
| 













Serving the South and the nation for 26 years 
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Coils of paper-thin steel plated with tin by 

2 | electrolysis — called ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE— 

mon ‘ being cut from one of the continuous production 
: lines at J&L Aliquippa, Pa., Works. 


Color photograph by Art d’Arazien 
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OTHER PRODUCTS MADE 


sy J&L 





YOU DO! Because the principal use of tin plate is for 
cans to package, preserve and store every kind of food 
from soup to nuts and thousands of other products from 


tooth powder to motor oil. 


TIN PLATE is specially prepared steel coated with 
pure tin. The steel must be of the proper temper and 
chemical analysis. The tin coating must be evenly applied 
in the thickness desired. The coils you see in the photo- 
graph are e/ectro/ytic tin plate. Each weighs about 15,000 
Ibs. and if uncoiled would stretch for 714 miles. 


Sold to can and closure makers, J&L tin plate is fab- 
ricated into the various sizes and shapes of containers, 
crown caps, jar and bottle tops that serve you every 
day, everywhere, with almost everything! 


J&L has been a prominent producer of tin plate for 
40 years. In 1947 we installed the world’s fastest steel 
rolling mill for tin mill products. Now we are almost 
doubling our present capacity of electrolytic tin plate to 
meet your demand for more and more containers. 


HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structurals—Junior Beams and 
Channtls—Jal-Tread Floor Plate 
—Bars—Shapes—Plates. 


COLD FINISHED 
PRODUCTS 

“E” Steel— Jalcase—Electreat— 

Other Carbon Grades in Rounds, 

Squares, Flats, Hexagons and spe- 

cial shapes—Cold Drawn Tubing. 


WIRE ROPE 

CenterFit — Permaset Preformed 
—Non-Preformed—in Full Range 
for All Purposes. 


WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS 

Bright, Annealed and Galvanized 

Wire—Electromatic Oil Tempered 

Spring Wire—Upholstery and Me- 

chanical Spring Wire—Fencing— 

Barbed Wire—Staples—Nails. 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS 

Oil Country Tubular Products— 
Drill Pipe, Casing, Tubing, Stand- 
ard Pipe and Line Pipe, Mechan- 
ical Tubing, Buttweld, Lapweld, 
Seamless, Electricweld. 


SHEETS AND STRIP 
Hot Rolled Sheets or Coils. 


SPECIAL STEEL 

PRODUCTS 
Otiscoloy Hi-Tensile Steel and 
Jalloy (Alloy Steels), as rolled and 
heat-treated —in Plates, Bars, 
Small Shapes, Structurals, Hot 
and Cold Rolled Sheets and Strip. 


STEEL CONTAINERS 
Drums and Pails — Galvanized 


Ware. 


COAL CHEMICALS 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, 
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People of the Week 


Enforcer Dunlap, Top Tax Man... Jet-Minded Kimball 
Heads Navy . . . Truman’s Youngdahl ‘Coup’—How Big? 


>John B. Dunlap, a bald, smiling, 
likable Texan, is about to become the 
man many people resent—the nation’s top 
tax collector. Mr. Dunlap has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and has been given a profusion of 
»roblems. 

The first of these is a reorganization 
of the Bureau now in progress. There 
have been charges of inefficiency and ir- 
regularities in some field agencies of the 
Bureau, of yielding to political and other 
pressures. A cleanup is in process. 

Beyond that Mr. Dunlap will super- 
vise the biggest tax collection in the 
country’s history, involving more money 
than the peak tax years of World War 
II. Collections at present rates are run- 
ning to 55 billion dollars, and they are 
to go even higher when the tax bill now 
in Congress is passed. 

Including corporations, some 90 mil- 
lion returns are involved. Mr. Dunlap 
has only 35,000 enforcement agents to 
check these. Obviously there can be only 
a sampling, except in the cases of in- 
dividuals whose past records necessitate 
a careful scrutiny. 

A recent survey of 160,000 returns 
revealed errors in one out of four returns, 
usually in favor of the taxpayer. The use 
of electronic devices and punched index 
cards is gradually releasing more men for 
direct investigation. Within a few years, 
Mr. Dunlap hopes to reach a situation in 
which every taxpayer has one return 
checked every three years. 

If such an examination reveals errors 
or evasions, the previous returns of the 
individuals involved can be pulled from 
the files for thorough investigation of the 
claims that are made. 

As a result of recent crime investiga- 
tions, Congress and public are much in- 
terested in tax evasions by gamblers and 
racketeers. So, too, is Mr. Dunlap. As a 
career man in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, he recently was assigned to head 
a drive against racketeers. About 25,000 
returns are under special investigation 
in this connection. 

In addition to these things, provisions 
of tax law must be interpreted and ap- 
plied constantly. The new excess-profits 
tax law contains many relief provisions 
that must be construed and applied in 
individual cases. The income tax bill now 
in Congress also must be put through 
the interpretation mill. 

So Mr. Dunlap is to be a busy man 
in a highly responsible position. He 
brings to the job the experience of serv- 
ice in the Bureau since 1933, with time 
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' wit —Harris & Ewing 
TAX COLLECTOR DUNLAP 
. . . cleanup time 


out for the Army in World War II. Mr. 
Dunlap, now 47, was born in Dallas, 
Tex., and was graduated from Southern 
Methodist University. 

He began his tax work as a deputy col- 
lector in Dallas, was promoted to collec- 
tor for the Dallas district in 1949 and 
later was made Internal Revenue agent 
for the entire State. He entered the Army 
through the Texas National Guard and 
served as a colonel in intelligence. He 





—Dept. of Defense 
NAVY HEAD KIMBALL 
. . build-up time 


now is a brigadier general in the Active 
Reserve. 

Mr. Dunlap hopes for more man pow- 
er, especially for investigative purposes. 
Until a periodic check for everyone can 
become feasible, compliance with the tax 
laws, in millions of cases, remains a mat- 
ter for the conscience and voluntary co- 
operation of the taxpayer. 





DEFENSE BUYER 


> Dan A. Kimball has been named head 
of the revitalized U.S. Navy. He brings 
to the post a number of qualifications. 
He is a businessman of many years’ 
experience. He is an aviator in his own 
right. He has been a leading figure in the 
development of rockets and jet engines. 
And he has been in the Navy Depart- 
ment since February 1949, as Assistant 
Secretary and Under Secretary. 

A tremendous mass of detail wells up 
to the desk of a service secretary— 
papers to be signed, letters to be writ- 
ten, a multitude of personnel matters. 
Mr. Kimball, however, plans to devote 
the greatest part of his time to procure- 
ment questions. 

Preparations and plans for possible 
fighting, he says, are the job of Admiral 


Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations. But many requests and 
recommendations, particularly about 


equipment, come from the military and 
must be screened at upper levels. All 
construction projects must have the 
Secretary's approval. 

A recurrent problem is whether to de- 
lay construction of a ship or a plane, 
while new devices for it are perfected. 
But a time comes, Mr. Kimball believes, 
to freeze prototypes and get on with pro- 
duction. This question arose several times 
in connection with the Navy’s new super- 
carrier (see page 22), which now is 
about to be built. 

The- Secretary deplores what he sees 
as a tendency among military men to 
buy equipment in quantities and store it 
away. The answer to preparedness, he 
says, lies not in building warehouses, but 
in building industrial capacity and having 
it ready to turn out military equipment 
when it is needed. 

Mr. Kimball, 55, a comfortable, unex- 
citable giant of a man, is that occasional 
paradox—an industrialist who also is a 
good Democrat, supported Franklin D. 
Roosevelt throughout and believed all 
along that President Truman would win 
the election of 1948. 

He was born in St. Louis but spent 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh” 
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*it’s bigger 
than you think! 


Pittsburgh is one of the few great 
cities that has not annexed con- 
tiguous municipalities. That’s 
why its official census population 
—673,763—is misleading. The 
Pittsburgh metropolitan district 
population is 2,205,544 and that 
of the 100 mile trading area 
is 6,153,550. 

Yes, Pittsburgh is one of the 
nation’s great distribution cen- 
ters. And Peoples First National, 
with 18 offices all around the 
town, offers complete banking 
services in locations convenient 
to office, warehouse and manu- 
facturing operations. We welcome 
the opportunity of serving your 
Pittsburgh banking needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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People of the Week 





much of his adult life in California. 
In World War I, he was an Army Air 
Corps aviator and trained with the 
famous James H. Doolittle. They remain 
close friends. Until he entered the Navy 
Department, Mr. Kimball piloted his 
own private plane. 


Shortly after World War I, he went 


to work for the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Akron, Ohio, and rose rapid- 
ly. For a long period Mr. Kimball 
was in charge of the firm’s business 
in 11 Western States. In 1944, the 
company made him executive head of 
its subsidiary, the Aerojet Engineering 
Corp. It was in this capacity that he 
learned about guided missiles and jet 
engines. 

Mr. Kimball is companionable, a 
storyteller with a cigar usually in a 
corner of his mouth. He makes friends 
readily and keeps track of them. He 





: Wide World 
GOVERNOR YOUNGDAHL 
. . . from votes to opinions 


has gotten on well with Congressional 
committees, before which he makes fre- 
quent appearances. 

Mr. Kimball also is on close terms 
with the other service Secretaries, Frank 
C. Pace, Jr., of the Army and Thomas 
K. Finletter of the Air Force. They have 
an organization known as the “Joint 
Secretaries” which meets once or twice 
a week. 

Like most men connected with the 
Military departments, Mr. Kimball is 
worried lest a Korean truce be followed 
by a letdown in American military prep- 
arations. He holds to the view that peace 
is best assured by keeping the country 
strong. Preparedness costs many dollars, 
but, Mr. Kimball says, if we can stay 
out of war, that would be the cheapest 
investment we could have. 





BACK TO THE BENCH 


St. Paul 


> Luther W. Youngdahl, a Republican, 
is leaving the office of Governor of Min. 
nesota to become a federal judge. His ap. 
pointment, by President Truman, was 
widely hailed as a political coup removing 
the best Republican vote getter in Min- 
nesota from the field and greatly bright. 
ening Democratic prospects in the state 
next year. 

Second thoughts are altering _ this 
opinion now, however. The Republican 
Party has lost a strong man, close ob- 
servers say, but its prospects in Minne- 
sota next year still appear to be good, 
The Youngdahl transfer may cost votes 
but not necessarily victory. 

Republicans had counted on Governor 
Youngdahl to run for re-election. With 
his name on the ticket, they expected a 
sweep in both State and presidential elec- 
tions. But they still will have on the 
ticket Senator Edward J. Thye, running 
for re-election. Senator Thye is a popular 
former Governor with a strong vote-pull- 
ing power of his own, especially among 
the farmers. 

Governor Youngdahl’s aggressively 
liberal policies have caused a deep 
schism in the Republican Party in the 
State. This gap now is expected to close. 
On the debit side, however, independent 
liberals who have backed the Governor 
now may tend to swing away to the 
Democrats and Farmer-Laborites. 

Harold E. Stassen, another former 
Minnesota Governor and a_ perennial 
presidential candidate, had expected Mr. 
Youngdahl’s support next year. The 
Governor would have been a great asset 
to him at the Convention and in the State 
presidential primary next March. 

There is some expectation that Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, may enter the 
primary, just as Mr. Stassen ran in the 
Ohio presidential primary of 1948. In 
any event, the political experts say, Mr. 
Stassen is a cinch to win and go to the 
Convention, with most, if not all, the 
Minnesota delegation in his pocket, to 
be used for himself or perhaps for Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

As judicial appointments go, that of 
Governor Youngdahl is widely considered 
excellent. Before becoming Governor he 
spent 16 years on the Minnesota bench. 
He goes to the U.S. District Court 
of the District of Columbia, important 
because much litigation involving Gov- 
ernment policies or the constitutionality 
of legislation originates there. 

So, on balance, opinion is that Mr. 
Truman has made a good appointment, 
but that, if he intended a_ political 
squeeze play simultaneously, its suc- 
cess is considerably less than he may 
have expected. 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER House 
In New York... THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. . . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles .. . THE TOWN HOUSE 
In St. Louis, 'Mo, . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio , .. THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . .. THE HiLToN HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico ... THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE CARIBE HILTON 
In San Bernardino, Calif. ... ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 





In New York 
Hore: WacporF-AsToORIA 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 






CGome TO CHICAGO! The famous Ice Show 
in the fabulous Boulevard Room is perfect summer 
entertainment. When you stay at The Stevens, Grant Park 
and cool Lake Michigan are at your doorstep and all the 
wonderful things to see and do in Chicago are conve- 


niently near. Plan now to visit Chicago and The Stevens. 





CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
‘research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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179 MILLION AMERICANS BY 1960 


New Forecast: Largest Rise in U.S. History 


U.S., growing stronger, is 
growing bigger too. Population 
is booming at a record clip. It 
may top 178 million by 1960. 

Marriage and birth rates are 
climbing rapidly while the death 
rate stays low. Result: more and 
more Americans every year. 

It means new school problems, 
market changes, growing de- 
mand for U.S. products, a shift 
in all aspects of life in America. 


This country is in a period of the 
greatest population growth in history. 
The Census Bureau, looking at 1950 
and early 1951, is having to raise its 
long-range _ projections. 

The marriage rate is climbing. More 
marriages mean more babies. Births 
promise to set a new record in 1951. The 
death rate is holding low. 

This year, the way things are going, 
the growth in population will beat even 
the record gain of 2.6 million in 1947. 

In 1950, when the last decennial cen- 
sus was taken, the population of the 
United States was 150,697,000. 
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By 1955, the total is likely to reach 
164,820,000. 

By 1960, the count is expected to 
move up to 178,918,000. 

In 10 years, the country’s population 
will increase by an estimated 28.2 mil- 
lion. That will be like adding four cities 
nearly the size of New York or eight 
cities the size of Chicago. Or, to put it 
another way, it will amount to an in- 
crease, each year during the decade, of 
one city like Philadelphia and one like 
Washington, D.C. 

The population always grows fast in 
prosperous periods, and most of the ex- 
perts think the 1950s will be a decade 
of general prosperity. A severe and pro- 
longed depression would change the 
projections given here. 

In the 1920s, a period of good times, 
the gain in population was more than 17 
million, a new record up to that time. 

In the 1930s, a decade of depression 
and halting recovery, the increase was 
less than 9 million. For a time, it looked 
as if the country was to stop growing. 

But in the 1940s, when war brought 
prosperity back, the population gain ex- 
ceeded 19 million, another new record. 

At the projected 28.2 million, the pop- 
ulation growth forecast for the decade 
of the 1950s will beat the gain of the 
1940s by 48 per cent. 


That forecast is important in measur. 
ing what’s ahead for the country. It pro- 
vides a line on the long-range market 
outlook for the products of U.S. industry 
and agriculture. It helps, too, in apprais- 
ing the labor market, the need for 
schools, for teachers, for streets, for hos. 
pitals, for doctors, for houses. 

What is happening right now offers 
some clues to these questions. 

In 1950, the first year of the new cen. 
sus decade, the country showed a gain of 
2.5 million persons. That’s against an 
increase of 1.2 million in the first year 
of the previous decade, 1940. 

In 1951, the gain promises to reach 
2.7 million. That gets close to the yearly 
average gain of 2.8 million forecast for 
the decade of the 1950s. 

Marriages, after dropping off rather 
sharply in the late 1940s, started picking 
up again after war began in Korea. The 
same thing happened in 1942, just after 
this country went into World War IL 
There was an even greater marriage 
boom just after the war, when veterans 
started coming back from overseas and 
getting established at home. 

The number of marriages in 1951, pro- 
jected at 1.7 million, will fall consider. 
ably short of the record levels of the 
early postwar years. But the downtrend 


definitely has been reversed. More cou- F 
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What doesnt belong 


All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They were affected directly or indirectly 
by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can you find the stranger? 


The Car? No! Automobile production depends 
directly on Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive prod- 
ucts. In fact, their use is essential in automobile 
maintenance as well as in production. A new Behr- 
Manning product, Behr-cat Masking Tape, performs 
an indispensable service on repaint jobs. 


The Woman? No! She, too, depends on Norton 
or Behr-Manning abrasive products to help produce 
her shoes, dress, cosmetics, jewelry — everything 
she wears or uses. 


The Felt Hat? No! Most felt hats get a rub-down 





from Pouncing Paper, a Behr-Manning coated abrasive. 


Neither Is It the Army tank, the radar unit, the 
wooden building, nor the metal spring. 


The stranger in the picture is the gopher... who 
does not rely on man-made products. Remember, any 
man-made product ...whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, leather, ceramics, or plastics... depends on 
abrasives, abrasive products, refractories, or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning...world’s largest manufac- 
turers of abrasives and abrasive products. 
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NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS “€ REFRACTORIES - 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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TROY, NEW YORK 
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Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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Special Report 





ples will get married in 1951 than in 
either 1950 or 1949. 

Births in 1951 are expected to total 
8.8 million, an all-time high. This figure 
assumes that the level of the first few 
months of 1951 will 
throughout the year. 

Births will exceed deaths this year by 
an estimated 2.3. million. That, again, 
will be a new record. 

The country is growing bigger and 
stronger. In years ahead, there will be 
more and more people to feed, to clothe, 
to educate, to transport and to entertain. 
Potentially, that means a bigger and 
bigger market for nearly everything pro- 
duced in this country. 

Biggest gains in population in years 
just ahead will be in the lower school 


be maintained 


~ Why Population Estimates 
~ Are Revised Upward 


a, 


for medicines, drugs and many special. 
ized products for old people. 

The preschool group will keep grow. 
ing in numbers, but not so rapidly as ip 
years just past. The baby population 
got its big growth in the 1940s, and it 
will take a lot of babies from now on 
just to replace those who soon will be 
reaching school age. The market for baby 
products will continue big, but no big 
new spurt in growth is likely. 

The high-school set will increase mod. 
erately until the latter 1950s, then start 
a rapid expansion. The big baby crop of 
the 1940s will be coming along. 

The college-age group actually will 
decline in numbers in the next few years, 
The baby dearth of the 1980s is re. 
sponsible for that. 


MILLIONS - 
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group, 5 to 14 years, and in the old- 
age group, those past 65. A study of the 
age-group projections will give you an 
idea of what products are in for the 
heaviest market increases. 

In 10 years, ending in 1960, the group 
from 5 to 14 years of age is expected to 
increase from 24.6 million to 35.6 mil- 
lion, a gain of 45 per cent. 

The old-age group will increase, in 
the same period, from 12.3 million to 
16.8 million, or by 36 per cent. 

Here, then, are two: groups, making 
up 24 per cent of the American people, 
that are to account for 55 per cent of the 
total population gain in 10 years. 

This suggests broadening markets for 
tricycles, bicycles, skates, toys of many 
kinds and children’s clothes. It suggests, 
too, that there will be more customers 
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The middle adult population, 25 to 54 
years of age, will grow more slowly in 
the 1950s than in the 1940s. From an in- 
crease of 6.7 per cent between 1945 and 
1950, the gain here will slow down to an 
estimated 5.9 per cent in the period 
1950-55, then to 3.1 per cent in the 
period 1955-60. 

This 25-54 group is the one that pro- 
vides the great majority of customers for 
automobiles, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, television sets, radios and 
houses. Official surveys show that. Mak 
ers of such goods, therefore, cannot rely 
on the population growth alone to pr 
duce the sharp expansion of markets that 
they expect in this decade. The answer 
must be a rising standard of living- 
more two-car families, more homeowt 
ers, more houses equipped with tele 
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yision sets and automatic kitchens. Many 
economists, as a matter of fact, think 
that will be the trend. 

Other effects will flow from the ex- 
pected changes in population. 

Schools, already crowded, are to be- 
come more crowded unless construction 
programs are stepped up. 

Biggest problem in the next few years 
will be junior high schools and grade 
schools. These- are the ones that will 
have to absorb the bumper baby crop of 
the 1940s. Then, toward the end of this 
decade, the problem of overcrowding 
will bear down hard on the high schools, 
and a few years later on the colleges. In 
the five years 1955-60, the 15-19 age 
group will increase by an estimated 23 
per cent. That’s against 6.9 per cent in 
the period 1950-55. 

Overcrowding of public schools is 
likely to mean more pupils for private 
schools, including private kindergartens. 

Teachers, more and more, will be in 
demand. The shortage of elementary 
teachers probably will be acute. Teacher 
pay scales will continue as a problem. 

Fighting strength of this country, so 
far as man power is concerned, will de- 
cline until the mid-50s, then start pick- 
ing up again. 

Armed forces will find about 400,000 
fewer men between the ages of 18 and 
24 in 1955 than were available at the 
time the Korean war started. This, again, 
reflects the low birth rate during the de- 
pression of the early 1930s. 

In the late 1950s, the increase in the 
number of draft-age men will more than 
offset the loss during the early years of 
the decade. Man-power potential will 
keep growing in the 1960s. 

Long-term shift in population will 
continue toward the older groups. Bet- 
ter living standards, together with won- 
der drugs and other medical discoveries, 
will prolong life. In 1890, the age brack- 
ets above 65 accounted for 3.7 per cent 
of total population. In 1950, the propor- 
tion was up to 8.2 per cent. It will reach 
9.4 per cent by 1960. 

Demands for more and bigger pen- 
sions will grow. The burden on those still 
working will increase. With more retired 
people, there will be increasing num- 
bers with leisure to travel, to take life 
easy. The question is whether pensioners 
will get left behind by rising prices. 

The country’s growth, assuming no 
severe depression, is to be tremendous 
in coming years. Demand for nearly 
everything will expand. New plants 
built for defense production in this 
emergency period should be absorbed 
quickly by the growing civilian economy 
after the emergency ends. It will take a 
lot of new plant capacity to satisfy: the 
demands of an additional 28.2 million 
people. 
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“A little neglect may : 
breed a great mischief.” 


—B8en Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Inefficiency and waste lay taxes with a heavier hand than Ye Collector of Internal 
Revenue. If thee get rid of the former, thee may better bear the latter. 
: —Acme Stee! Notebook, 1951 





Now, more than ever, it will pay you to take 
special heed of your packaging, shipping, and 
materials handling operations. 


For right now, the demand for Acme Steel- 
strap and Acme Silverstitch Wire far exceeds 
the available supply. Increased civilian con- 
sumption and increased military needs make it 
impossible for Acme Steel to meet all the needs 
of our more than 50,000 customers. 5 things you can do to keep 


To make the best use of the supply of i 
Acme Steel products available to you, let your — _ seer 
Acme Steel representative work with you on sat ia 
ways to increase efficiency and minimize waste. 1. “lean and oil every week. 
Let him show you how to keep your tools and 2, Check and clean gripping dogs week- 


equipment in shape and on the job. ly. Replace when teeth are worn. 
2 ; 3, Detect worn punches and jaws early 
There are no shortages in Acme Steel’s ex- by checking sealed joints regularly. 


perience or ingenuity, or in our willingness to If in doubt, submit samples, identi- 
help you—the way we have helped our custo- fied by model and serial number, to 


. * Customer Service Department, Acme 
mers solve their problems in the past 71 years. Steel Company, 





and services is available on request. parts handy to make minor repairs. 
Additional parts lists supplied upon 
ACME STEEL COMPANY request, : 6s ' 
Dept. US-71, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 5. Ask us about the Acme Steel 
We have 41 service offices in the United States and Canada. * “3. WAY SERVICE PLAN” for equipe 
If one is not listed in your telephone directory, write us. ; ment repairs, 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCHERS 
@ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for 
Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, Our strapping exhibit at The 


corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and evar em fae 
Industry is visited each year by 





| other container reinforcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— more than a million people. Have 


snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. you seen it yet? 
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UNION LEADERS IN THE ‘BIG MONEY’ 


Scale for Careerists Goes Up to $76,000 


Big unions don’t pinch pennies 
in paying their leaders. High 
salaries turn out to be a good in- 
vestment for workers. 

Railway union is offering 
George M. Harrison $76,000 a 
year. Coal miners believe John L. 
Lewis is a bargain at $50,000. 

Labor leaders still fall short of 
matching the pay of big business 
executives, but some already are 
in high brackets. 


George M. Harrison, a labor leader, 
is being offered a salary of $76,000 a 
year by his union. That is $41,000 
more than he now gets as president 
of this union, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. Mr. Harrison indi- 
cates that he will not accept such a 
big increase, and salary-stabilization 
rules might not permit it, but a salary 
of this size would make him the 
highest-paid labor leader in the world. 

Whether he accepts or not, the action 
of the union in offering the raise points 
up a trend in the attitude of labor un- 
ions toward their leaders. The trend is 
toward salary scales that come closer to 
those of the big business executives who 
sit on the other side of the bargaining 
tables. 

Union leaders are not yet in the salary 
brackets of the men who head big cor- 
porations, but many of them are in the 
big money. Some are better paid than 
heads of smaller companies with which 
they have dealings. Many unions also 
allow their officers liberal expense ac- 
counts, and provide them with homes 
and automobiles. 

This concept of rewarding labor offi- 
cials for what they deliver to union 
members in benefits is one that does 
not prevail in all other countries. British 
unions, for example, pay their leaders 
on a scale that is closer to that of the 
workers they represent. Few British un- 
ions pay their leaders more than $6,000 
a year, and the smaller ones usually pay 
around $3,000. 

John L. Lewis, as head of the United 
Mine Workers, has enjoyed the top sal- 
ary of U.S. labor leaders for some time, 
and will continue at the top if Harrison 
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rejects the raise offered to him. Lewis is 
paid $50,000 a year. In addition, the 
union supplies him with a Cadillac car 
and an expense account. 

Next in line comes James C. Petrillo, 
head of the AFL Musicians Union. He 
gets $46,000 a year—$20,000 from the 
national union and $26,000 from the 
Chicago local of which he is president. 
There are reports, too, that the local un- 
ion also pays Petrillo’s income tax. 

Thomas Kennedy, vice president of 
the United Mine Workers, receives a 
salary of $40,000 a year. Like John 
Lewis, he is given a Cadillac and an ex- 
pense account. 

Two officials of the AFL Teamsters 
Union are the next highest paid among 
the labor leaders. They are Daniel J. 
Tobin, president, and John F. English, 
secretary-treasurer. Each draws $30,000 
a year in salary. The union also provides 
Tobin with a home in Miami, Fla., and 
offered him a $10,000 raise, which he 
turned down. 

Salary scales run higher for officials of 
the old-established AFL unions than 
they do for officials of the younger CIO 
groups. 

William Green, AFL president, is 
paid $25,000 a year and has an expense 
account. George Meany, AFL secretary- 
treasurer, receives $22,000 in salary. 





Philip Murray, who heads the CIO, 
also draws $25,000 a year and expenses, 
but gets it from the Steelworkers Union 
which he also heads. He gets no salary 
from the CIO itself, but is reimbursed 
for expenses incurred while on CIO buzsi- 
ness. The CIO also provides him with a 
year-round hotel suite for his use while 
in Washington. James B. Carey, CIO 
secretary-treasurer, is paid $12,000 by 
the CIO, but gets no salary as head of 
the CIO Electrical Workers. 

Other top-salaried officials of AFL un- 
ions include the following: 

William L. McFetridge, president of 
the Building Service Employes, $20, 
000; William L. Hutcheson, head of the 
Carpenters, $18,000; Hugo Ernst, presi- 
dent of the Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers, $18,000; David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the AFL Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, $15,600. 

Salaries of $15,000 go to these other 
AFL union presidents: Daniel W. Tracy, 





of the Electrical Workers; Martin P. 
Durkin, Plumbers; L. P. Lindelof, Paint- 
ers; E. W. Jimerson, Meat Cutters. 
No other president of a CIO union 
comes close to matching the $25,000 te. 
ceived by Murray from the Steelwork- 
ers. Emil Rieve, president of the Tex- 
tile Workers, is paid $16,000 a year, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, who heads the Cloth- 





TAKE-HOME PAY OF 


George M. Harrison 
President, AFL Railway Clerks 
John L. Lewis 
President, United Mine Workers 
James C. Petrillo 
President, AFL Musicians Union 
Thomas Kennedy 
Vice President, United Mine Workers 
Daniel J. Tobin 
President, AFL Teamsters 
John F. English 
e@ Secretary-Treasurer, AFL Teamsters 
Philip Murray 
President, CIO Steelworkers 
William Green 
President, AFL 
George Meany 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL 
Walter P. Reuther 
President, CIO Auto Workers 


of his salary. 





*Voted by union at convention, but not yet accepted. 


Note: Take-home pay figures assume the taxpayer has a wife but no other dependents, 
that he has no other income, and that his deductions, for tax purposes, are 10 per cent 


TOP LABOR LEADERS 

= *.£ 

Salary Tax Tax 
$76,000* $31,000 $45,000 
50,000 16,648 33,352 
46,000 14,632 31,368 
40,000 11,800 28,200 
30,000 7,574 22,426 
30,000 7,574 22,426 
25,000 5,774 19,226 
25,000 5,774 19,226 
22,000 4,804 17,196 
11,250 1,920 9,330 
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e¢ him talk 


“Get a load of him! 


“In the ten years I’ve been patrolling this 
park, I’ve seen and heard all sorts of crack- 
pots. One guy said the only good food for 
people was . .. grass! Imagine me turning 
down a steak dinner for grass! And only 
last week some wild-eyed old coot was warn- 
ing people the world would pos-i-tive-ly 
come to an end today. 


“Now take that bird over there. He’s telling 
everybody to quit work and let the govern- 
ment support them for the rest of their lives. 
Pretty soon somebody in the crowd’ll ask 
him where the government’s going to get the 
money to do it ... and the answer ought 
to be a honey. Why, listening to answers' 
like that keeps me laughing hard enough 
to forget my feet are killing me! 


“Run ’em in? Nah! ... let ’em have their 
say. This is ome country where a guy can 
speak up without getting beat up for it. 
Which reminds me of the foreign lad who 
stood on that same bench yesterday, telling 
people how lucky they were to be living 
here in America. 


“Where fe came from, there wasn’t any Free 
Speech. He couldn’t go to the church he 
wanted. Couldn’t own property. Had his 
own business but they took that away and 
made him work in a slave camp. But in this 
country he picked out his own job... at 
the Republic Steel plant here in town... 
and he’s never been happier, helping to make 
steel for his adopted country. 


“Matter of fact, he pointed right at me and 
told the crowd I was there to serve and pro- 
tect them. In 4is country, he said, everybody 
ducked when a cop showed up. Funny 
thing, I didn’t mind him speaking about 
me. Me... part of Freedom! 


“Y’know, I listened to him so long, I was a 
good ten minutes late ringing in, and the 
Sergeant gave me what-for. But I’m glad I 
did listen to that foreigner. He brushed up 
my memory about a lot of things I’d been 
taking for granted. And me with two kids 
in the Service!” 


REPUBLIC STERL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose great 
Steel Industry is second to none. Republic is 
increasing its annual steel- making capacity by 
1,174,000 tons! Republic’s huge over-all expan- 
sion program will cost about $250,000,000 ... 
for new mills, mines, furnaces, and improved 
facilities. It is money well spent ...to help keep 
America strong at home and abroad! 
* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 


























SHOPPING 
FOR 
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Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘Time-Tight”’ 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 








as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“*Time-Tight’’ Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 

Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 





The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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MOBILE 


RECORDER 
FOR INDUSTRY & SCIENCE 





Ampex special- 

izes in designing 

and manufacturing custom- 
‘built recording equipment to 


Geophysical 
Explorations 


meet your requirements. A few 


of the many proven applica- 
tions are illustrated. 
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AMPEX 
Performance Includes... 
« STANDARD MODELS 
to 80,000 cps 
* CUSTOM-BUILT MODELS 
to 100,000 cps 
* LOW FLUTTER MODELS 
ess than 0 
PEAK-TO-PEAK! 
* LOW FREQUENCY MODELS 
0 to 5,000 cps (FM System 
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ing Workers, gets $15,000; Walter Pp 
Reuther, president of the million-mem. 
ber Auto Workers Union, $11,250: 
Joseph Curran, president of the Mari. 
time Union, $7,800. 

Among British labor leaders, Sir Vip. 
cent Tewson, whose job as head of the 
British Trades Union Congress corte. 
sponds to that of William Green in this 
country, is paid less than $6,000 a year, 
plus an expense allowance of about $1. 
400 and transportation. The Trades Un. 
ion Congress, like the AFL, has about 
8 million members. 

Another high-ranking British — labor 
leader is Arthur Deakin. As head of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
with membership of more than 1.3 mil. 
lion members, he is paid a salary equiva- 
lent to about $5,600 a year in U.S, 
money. He is allowed a car and chau 





LABOR LEADER HARRISON 
The union offered a $41,000 raise 


feur and travel expenses while abroad. 
Expense accounts of British union off- 
cials, however, are less liberal than those 
received by labor leaders in the U.S. 

It is considered good business by 
American unions to pay their leaders 
well. Few rank-and-file members be- 
grudge paying their officers many times 
the amount they themselves receive. It 
is their theory that their officers deserve 
high salaries because they represent the 
unions in negotiations with well-paid 
company executives. In most cases, the 
union members feel that they are get 
ting their money’s worth in wage it 
creases and welfare benefits. The aver- 
age union member recognizes, too, that 
the head of his union is a big business 
man himself, in these days of welfare 
funds that run into millions of dollats 
annually. 
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NLRB Rule Hits 
‘Union Shops’ 


Thousands of “union shop” agree- 
ments worked out by employers and un- 
jons are turning out to be illegal. And all 
because elections authorizing these 
“union shops” were held at a time when 
some union officials were refusing to sign 
non-Communist affidavits under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

An order upsetting these “union 
shops” was issued last week by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as the re- 
sult of a recent Supreme Court decision. 
The Court had held all NLRB cases il- 
legal that involved AFL or CIO unions 
when officials of the CIO and AFL 
were holding out against signing the 
affidavits. 

NLRB’s ruling applies largely to CIO 
unions, since the CIO held out longer 
against signing the affidavits. 

Effects of the NLRB decision could 
touch as many as 4,700 contracts. 

Membership raids by rival unions 
may be one result of the new NLRB 
decision. An AFL union, for example, 
now can get a bargaining election in a 
plant that signed one of the invalid 
“union shop” agreements, if the agree- 
ment is not revised. The contract no long- 
er protects employer and union against 
a new labor group trying to move in. 

Union dues also may be harder to 
collect in the CIO groups involved. The 
NLRB ruling means that the invalid 
agreements cannot be enforced. That is, 
a worker who is fired because he failed 
to pay dues under an illegal “union shop” 
contract could go to NLRB for help. The 
plant presumably would be ordered to 
rehire him, and he would collect lost 
wages. Also, the union could not enforce 
the illegal “union shop” clause to com- 
pel a new worker to join the union after 
30 days on the job. 

Remedies, however, apparently are 
available to employer and union caught 
with one of these illegal contracts. 

The “union shop” provision of the 
agreement can be eliminated by consent 
of the employer and union involved. 
This would block future petitions for 
bargaining elections on the part of rival 
unions. The rest of the contract would 
remain in effect. The CIO union, how- 
ever, would lose its “union shop” pro- 
tection temporarily. 

A new petition for a “union shop” 
vote could be filed by the CIO union. 
Since top CIO officials are complying 
with the affidavit requirements, the 
Board could hold a new election. And, if 
the CIO won again, a new “union shop” 
clause could be inserted in the contract. 


JULY 20, 1951 
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HOW TO GET 


QUICK REST 
FOR 


TIRED EYES 














@ At first almost beyond belief is the | 
quickness of Murine’s relief. Just two | 
drops in each eye will ease the dreary | 
discomfort you feel when your eyes are | 
weary. Your eyes wake up to cool de- 
light as Murine’s 7 tested ingredients 
cleanse and soothe as gently as a tear. 
Start today to use Murine night and 
morning. It’s always a pleasant, 

comforting thing to do. 


MURIN 


FOR YOUR EYES 














Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 
checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





We've Been Asked: 








ABOUT JOB RIGHTS OF GI’S 


When men return from service, will 


they have re-employment rights 

this time? 
In many cases they will. The draft law 
just afnended guarantees them their old 
jobs back in most cases if they apply for 
reinstatement within 90 days after dis- 
charge and provided that the jobs were 
not of a temporary nature. To be sure of 
his old position, an ex-serviceman must 
have a certificate showing satisfactory 
military service. 


Do volunteers have job rights, too? 
Yes. It makes no difference whether a 
man is drafted or volunteers for service 
—he is entitled to re-employment on 
the same basis. The job guarantee also 
applies to Reservists who are on active 
duty and to members of the Coast Guard 
and Public Health Service on active 
duty. Also, returning servicewomen get 
the same re-employment rights as men. 


Must an employer take back a man 
regardless of how long he’s been 
away? 

An employer has some leeway here. If a 

man stays in service more than four 

years, after June 24, 1948, his former 
employer does not have to take him back. 

This used to be three years, but the new 

draft law changes it to four. An excep- 

tion would be made if Congress or the 

President should extend enlistment peri- 

ods beyond four years. 


Must a man always get the same 
job? 

Not always. He can be given a better 
job. But the law says he must be given a 
position that at least will provide him 
“like seniority, status and pay” if he is 
able to do the work. He also is given the 
right to any promotions or pay raises that 
would have come to him if he had not 
gone into service. 


Suppose he can no longer do the 
work? 

If a man is disabled in service and can’t 

do his former work, his employer is re- 

quired to put him in a comparable job if 

the man can do that work and if there is 

such a position. 


Must part-time workers be taken 
back? 


Sometimes they must, and sometimes 
not. If part-time work involves regular 
and continuing service for an indefinite 
period, it might not be considered tem- 
porary, and the serviceman would be en- 
titled to reinstatement. The same applies 
to regular seasonal work. 





——; 


Re-employment for Most 


@ Job rights of servicemen are im- 
portant as Reservists and others 
start home. 


@ Many will seek re-employment 
in old jobs after discharge. 


© Employers usually must take 
back those who left for military 
service. 











Suppose it is impossible to take back 
a man? 

An employer is not required to re-employ 

a man if his circumstances have 

changed as to make it impossible or w.- 

reasonable for him to do so. 


What if a business has been sold? 
That makes no difference. The pur 
chaser acquired all the re-employment 
responsibilities of the former owner. He 
must reinstate a serviceman unless there 
is a good reason for him not to do s0. 


Must a man be taken back if he is 
rejected and never serves? 

Under the old law, he did not have to 
be re-employed if he left a job to enter 
military service and was rejected without 
serving. That rule was considered unfair. 
So an amendment gives this man re-em- 
ployment rights if he had a leave of ab- 
sence from his employer. But he has only 
30 days to apply for reinstatement. 


Can an ex-serviceman ever be fired 

after being rehired? 
The law gives him some protection. A per- 
son who has been reinstated in his job 
under the Draft Act can be fired at any 
time for a good reason. That might be 
for inefficiency or carelessness or abser- 
teeism or other such things. But the law 
says that he may not be discharged with- 
out cause for one year after he is returned 
to work. In some cases, however, he 
might be laid off along with other wortk- 
ers, so long as he is not discriminated 
against. 


What happens if an employer refuses 

to take back an ex-serviceman? 
If the case is taken to court and the em- 
ployer is found to be in the wrong, he 
can be ordered to re-employ the veteral. 
And, furthermore, the employer can be 
required to pay this man the full amounl 
of wages that he would have earned ff 
he had been taken back when he fis 
applied for his old job. 
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Want to pick 
AC power from 


a DC “plant’’? 


Jacks Herz does it! 





J&H INVERTERS, operate 
in a wide range of output 
capacities from 250 to 2,500 
volt-amperes. They can be 
adapted to any special AC 
power requirement—single- 
phase, three-phase, or both. 
All J&H Inverters are self- 
protected against sudden 
shocks and also against 
extreme changes in tem- 
perature and air pressure. 


You need only one kind of electricity for your car—direct current... 
only one kind for your home—alternating current. But electrical 
requirements of a modern airplane demand both DC and AC. 
PROBLEM-—Since airplane generators usually supply only DC cur- 
rent, how can you get necessary AC power from this DC “plant’’? 
ANSWER—The DC current from the generators is used to power 
inverters which generate 400-cycle AC—closely regulated for voltage 
and frequency. 

Compact, closely-controlled power—tailored to fit unusual require- 
ments—is a characteristic of all J&H Rotomotive equipment. Right 
now we're building this into such specialized aircraft devices as 
generators, inverters and control systems. If the same techniques 
can help you improve defense equipment, or aid in your planning 
for the future—remember, JACK & HEINTZ does it! 


New Rofomotive Equipment Booklet—This 24-page picture story shows 
why we can help you solve unusual problems. Write, on your company 
letterhead, for a free copy of the new “Jack & Heintz Does It!’’ book. 
Address Jack & Heintz, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack & Heintz 
stom? 
EQUIPMENT 





means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 








IT’S THE FIRST PLANE THAT DOESNT LOSE TIME LOADING 
AND UNLOADING. THE XC-120 SIMPLY DETACHES THE BOXCAR- 
SIZE POUCH UNDER THE FUSELAGE... FLIES OFF TO PICK 
UP ANOTHER. INSIDE THE PLANE, 4 ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
SPECIALLY MADE BY B-W’S PESCO, RAISE OR LOWER 
THIS CARGO COMPARTMENT. A B-W PESCO PUMP 
INFLATES A UNIQUE RUBBER BELT TO GIVE AN 
AIR-TIGHT SEAL WITH THE FUSELAGE. 








‘SCRUBBING "MORE HEAT OUT OF GAS / 


A NEW MONEY-SAVING GAS FURNACE HAS BEEN DESIGNED By B-W'S + La Vy 

INGERSOLL. IN THIS FURNACE, THE HEAT RISING FROM THE BURNERS : ECONOMY CUTS ARE TURNED INTO 
(S SQUEEZED THROUGH WEDGE-SHAPED CHANNELS WHERE IT- |S TENDER LITTLE STEAKS ON A PRODUCTION LINE BASIS WITH THIS NEW 
”“SCRUBBED" BY PASSING OVER A SERIES OF METAL RIDGES. THIS CUBE STEAK MACHINE USED IN PACKING PLANTS. BY MEANS OF SPECIAL 
ACTION SAVES MUCH OF THE HEAT THAT WOULD ORDINARILY ESCAPE B-W MORSE CHAINS, HIGH SPEED ROLLERS FLIP STEAKS THROUGH THE 
UP THE CHIMNEY... LESS GAS IS NEEDED TO HEAT THE HOUSE. MACHINE ... PLACE EACH ON A PAPER READY FOR PACKAGING. 


wacsccuscer BOKC- WARNER 





HANDING HEATING BILLS THE 
BRUSH-OFF... ACCENTING THE 
EAGER IN A G.1. BEAVER... 


VING FASTER PICK-UP To THE ahvay (Oe Se 9 | \ gomy 
NEWEST CARGO PLANESS =| SSP | cate econon 
MANY WAYS B-WSKILLAND INGENUITY ToucH PoNWRe~ LAP US| ET ea Hi MP. B-W 
LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * ) ~ VQ | hs TH E! 


EXAMPLE : 49 OUT OF THE ZO MAKES OF MOTORCARS . 
setts aie eencmaar: cc” aa Vy wa © 
MERCIAL HIPS AFL 7 , : , P 
D VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF IO FARMS SPEED ™ IN THIS YEARS MOBILGAS 
D PRODUCTION WITH B-WEQUIPPED MACHINES. AND iA ’ ECONOMY RUN. SUPERVISED BY 
LLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W Fy SP Pay, <= A.A.A, THE SWEEPSTAKES TROPHY FOR THE 
EQUIPMIENT AND APPLIANCES. ‘ - (( BEST GAS MILEAGE (TON-MILE BASIS) WENT 
ee i ne TO A B-W OVERDRIVE EQUIPPED CAR. THE 15. 
TOP CARS IN MILES-PER-GALLON ALSOHAD 
THIS TRANSMISSION UNIT THAT CUTS ENGINE 
REVOLUTIONS 30% AT CRUISING SPEEDS. 
ITS MADE BY B-W’S WARNERGEAR FOR 
MANY LEADING MOTORCARS. 





DEFROSTER 
WON'T CHANGE 
FOOD TEMPERATURES/ 


FROST THAWS FROM THE 
INSIDE OUT IN THE NEW B-W 
NORGE REFRIGERATOR. EVERY 
MIDNIGHT, AN UNSEEN RADIANT 
TUBE MELTS IT SO QUICKLY 
THAT FOOD TEMPERATURES 
ARE NOT DISTURBED. EVEN 
PACKAGED ICE CREAM 

STAYS FIRM -- WON'T 

SOFTEN. 





THE RUGGED M-34 TRUCK 
CAN LUG 10,000 POUNDS OVER 
IGHWAYS AT A MILE A MINUTE... 
UNGE THROUGH SURF ONTO 
ACHHEADS OR RIDE THE BOTTOM 
@F RIVERS. UNDER WATER, THE 
DMPLETELY SEALED ENGINE 
REATHES WITH “SNORKEL AND 
PNORTER* TUBES, AND CAN EVEN 
SHUT OFF AND RE-STARTED. FOR 
IS ALL-AROUND “EAGER BEAVER® 
HICLE, DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
‘D INTO MPUGHEST CONDITIONS. THE MAKERS 
THIS NEW MPECIFY A HEAVY-DUTY, ANTI-SLIP 
OF SPECIAL MLUTCH FROM B-W'S LONG 


These units form BORG -WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT.GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ° 

INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD: * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ¢ 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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SPRIN Be 
Bb 


SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 





GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night . . . always 
alert . . . discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 








SURE, WE ACCEPT 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 
FOR LODG/NGS, 
WALRUS STEAK- 
RE-FUEL 
DOG-TEAM! 











You may not be traveling to the North 
Pole, but anywhere else your funds 
will be safe and spendable if you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks. You get a full 
refund if they are lost or stolen. Cost 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN perhaps get from the 

Government machine tools needed 
to carry out a defense order. The Mu- 
nitions Board gives orders “for the 
withdrawal from Government reserves 
of industrial machinery and machine 
tools for distribution to defense plants 
by the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
The order results from shortages of the 
tools. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

in fixing your charges for some kinds 
of services rendered. The Office of Price 
Stabilization removes from price control 
services by educational _ institutions, 
printing and binding services for the 
Government Printing Office, oil and gas- 
well drilling and certain services whose 
rates are regulated by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make payments into an 

employes’ trust conditioned, for 
income tax purposes, upon final approval 
by wage-stabilization authorities. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue authorizes 
deduction of such conditional contribu- 
tions. The payments may be recovered 
by an employer, if disallowed by the 
stabilization agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN often treat as a capital 

gain, for income tax purposes, your 
profit from the sale of dairy, draft or 
breeding animals. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue announces that ~such 
treatment of profits will be permitted if 
a taxpayer can show that the animals 
were actually used for dairy, draft or 
breeding purposes for substantially their 
full period of usefulness, 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission about new 
rules that will govern procedures for 
settling cases by consent. The Commis- 
sion adopts the new rules to speed up 
the handling of cases and to reduce 
costs. They go into effect August 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell growing vegetable 

plants, such as tomato, cabbage 
and pepper, without regard to price 
ceilings. OPS extends to vegetable plants 


the same exemption from price control 
that was given previously to seeds and 
flowering plants. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT build a home with. 
out getting a construction permit 
from the National Production Authority, 
if the structure is to have more than 
2,500 square feet of floor space. This 
requirement is announced by NPA. It re. 
places a former requirement that a permit 
should be obtained before building a 
residence costing more than $35,000, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely disregard violence by your 
employes against union members, if you 
know of it. The National Labor Rela 
tions Board holds that an employer who 
failed to discipline his workers for such 
violence is responsible for the action. 
The employer is charged with interfer. 
ing with the workers’ rights of self- 
organization. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fire striking 
employes because they were con- 
victed by a State court of violating an 
injunction, so long as picketing was 
peaceful. This ruling is handed down by 
NLRB. Where the picketing involved 
violence, the Labor Board earlier up- 
held discharges of those responsible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of aj 

amusement park, fail to pay to the 
Government an amusement tax on your 
charges for rides on a merry-go-round, 
Ferris wheel and other such devices, 
even though there is no charge for at- 
mission to the park. This is the ruling of 
a circuit court of appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use copper or cop 
per-base alloys in the manufacture a 
some building materials and equipment } 
Items on which use of the metal i 
barred by NPA include doors, door 
frames and sills, conduits and flues. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get any slab zint 

after July 31 without an order from 
NPA. Complete allocation of the metal 
is ordered by the agency. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings df 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Worl 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia 
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Gilfillan Delivers... 


a complete GCA Rad 






























arevery 48 hours! 
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zing delivery record— 


new, air-transportable, 





one-man GCA is available 
for USAF all-weather operation 


anywhere in the world! 


New GCA Radar for landing aircraft in bad weather is one of the most 
complex electronic devices ever constructed. Each GCA has over 35,000 
custom-made, hand-installed parts...hundreds developed for GCA alone. 
Yet Gilfillan turns out GCA with assembly-line regularity. 

GCA Radar, developed and produced for the USAF by Gilfillan as a 
military weapon in World War II, is now a dependable navigation 

aid for civilian as well as military aviation. 

New USAF GCA insures safe, all-weather landings of our jet fighters, bombers 
and air crews overseas and at home. To supply the present heavy need 

for this vital instrument of war and peace, Gilfillan has pioneered mass 
production of this highly intricate, custom-made precision 

radar equipment for the United States Air Force. 


wlfillan 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 






























Promotional pieces can 
also promote good will! 


In the rush to sell your products, don’t 
overlook the importance of selling good 
will. Our travel kit, presented to each 
passenger on the Santa Fe Super Chief, 
is an example of how this can be done 
through providing a “‘service.”” The kit 
contains Canasta, Bridge, and Rummy 
scorepads plus rules; stationery, stamped 
envelopes and postcards; matches, scratch 
pad; colorful travel folders about Cal- 
ifornia, The Land of Pueblos, Grand 
Canyon and Indian Country; a complete 
Santa Fe time schedule, and a sizable 
booklet of interesting facts about all 
towns, places and sights along the entire 
Santa Fe system. By making each pas- 
senget’s trip so much more enjoyable, 
we have evidence that this unique service 
has paid for itself many times over in 
good will toward our railroad. 


Arthur A. Dailey, 
General Advertising Manager, 
Santa Fe Railway System, Chicago, Illinois 





“Two” pages in color 
for the price of one! 


One of this agency’s most unusual ads 
was prepared recently for Julius Kayser 
& Co. It featured two new hosiery and 
glove colors and looked like a four-color 
double spread. Actually, however, the 
ad just gave the effect of a color spread. 
The left page contained a small copy 
block and part of the headline, which 
carried over to the right page. There, our 
only use of color (in the illustration) was 
lavishly surrounded with white space. 
Thus, not only did we cut the color costs 
in half, but created something new in 
fashion layout; it may even have possi- 
bilities for direct mail pieces. 

Mrs. Ruth B. LeBron, 

Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 
advertisers and buyers of printing 








Painless education for salesmen! 


Is there an easy way to educate dealer 
salesmen with the features of your 
product? We found the solution in a 
3-month program called “Circus Quiz” 
—a program that was both entertaining 
and educational. Each week, data sheets 
on our various crane and shovel products 





were mailed to the salesmen’s homes. 
A quiz was attached which they filled 
out and returned after reading the data 
sheet. Points were awarded based on the 
number of correct answers, and the sales- 
man and his family could choose from 
a catalog the prizes which best suited 
their needs. On completion of the quizzes, 
data sheets could be assembled to form 
a complete manual of products and sales 
information. This program resulted in 
almost 100% participation, and definitely 





improved the salesmen’s knowledge of 
our equipment. Try it—it may work 
as successfully for you ! 
G. L. Staudt, Advertising Manager, 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


All items become the 
property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond 
will be awarded to the 
sender. In case of similar 
contributions, only the 
first received will be elig- y 
ible foranaward. Address if , 
Idea Exchange Panel, Room 102, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 





* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please help 
prevent the shortage from spreading 
further. And remember—you add crisp 
freshness and sparkling new sales appeal 
to all printed pieces—at less cost, with 
less waste—when they're done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation seus wsconsn 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can count definitely on relative abundance in the months just ahead. 

Farm products are to be plentiful. Supply is large in almost all lines. 

Raw-material cutbacks for making civilian hard goods are about as deep as 
they will go. That assurance comes from the Defense Production Administration. 

Soft goods are in oversupply in many instances. Textile factories are cur- 
tailing production of cotton and rayon goods as orders continue to lag. 

U.S. industry, despite rising arms output, still is able to turn out more 
goods than civilians want to buy. That's evident from Commerce Department data 
on goods on hand. Unsold goods in the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers hit an all-time high of 69.9 billion dollars at the end of May. The 
rise was sharpest in manufacturers' inventories, which jumped a billion dollars. 











Actually, cuts ordered by Government in civilian goods may still allow 
about as much production as the consumer market will absorb in coming months. 

Just to give an indication of prospective production levels: 

Auto output can go along at about 400,000 cars a month. That is around 22 
per cent below average monthly output in the last six months. Auto demand, how- 
ever, is off. Smaller producers of cars are having trouble selling them. 

Electric refrigerators can be produced at about 357,000 units a month, a 
cut of 22 per cent from factory shipments for the first five months of 195l. 

Washing machines can be made at a rate of 234,000 a month, or 27 per cent 
below the recent rate of shipments. That's on a basis of allowable steel use. 

Cookstoves, gas and electric, will be limited to 357,000 a month, a cut of 
22 per cent from average monthly shipments from January through May. 

These are samples of the volume that probably is to be allowed for the re- 
mainder of this year. DPA Administrator Fleischmann says he doubts if any deeper 
cuts will be ordered. When these output rates are viewed against the size of 
present inventories, a fairly adequate civilian supply is indicated. 




















When it comes to assessing the supply of farm products in sight: 

Wheat supply is forecast at nearly 1.5 billion bushels, fourth largest on 
record. Corn crop is put at 3.3 billion bushels, against 3.1 billion last year. 
Cotton crop is to be huge--nearly 18 million bales, up 8 million bales. 

Livestock production is rising. Hog marketings this autumn are expected to 
be well above a year ago, as the pig crop of last spring is sold. Beef output 
also is expected to run ahead of last year in the next six months. 

Fruits and vegetables promise to be in ample supply. The Department of 
Agriculture sees large output of most fruits, melons, tomatoes and beans. 

Eggs and poultry, however, are to be in smaller supply than a year ago. 

Milk production, now slightly behind last year, is expected to catch up. 

All in all, the supply of food and basic products in sight gives every sign 
of being adequate for civilians in months ahead. That explains why officials in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 
charge of defense agencies doubt that civilians are to undergo any real pinch. 


These supplies also are likely to provide some check on inflation. 

Farm products, as a whole, are likely to decline in price. That will be 
particularly true of crops. Future prices are well below spot-cash prices. 

Meat prices, however, probably will rise before the spring pig crop gets to 
market. Then a drop in pork prices is to be expected. Beef prices may hold. 

Egg prices also may advance and milk prices are expected to increase. 

Wholesale prices, generally, have been drifting lower for several weeks. 
That is also true of farm products and most raw materials except metals. There 
are few Signs yet that this trend will change, but no price slump is in sight. 

Retail food prices held steady from May 28 to June 15. 























Employment continues high, on the whole, but there are Some dislocations. 

Auto workers are protesting layoffs in Detroit and some other areas. They 
complain that some 100,000 auto-union members have been laid off and that there 
are no defense jobs immediately in sight in the area to absorb them. 

Labor shortages, on the other hand, are reported by the Labor Department. 
Biggest demand for workers is for mechanical and electrical engineers, 
draftsmen, machinists, tool and die makers, machine-tool operators and skilled 

workers in the aircraft industry. Skilled repairmen also are in large demand. 

Industries in need of workers include aircraft, ordnance, freight and 
streetcar equipment, scientific instruments, industrial chemicals, machine tools, 
farm machinery, and plants that manufacture motors and generators. 

State employment services recently reported more than 64,000 job openings 
that could not be filled in their areas. Out-of-State recruitment is going on. 

This situation of labor shortage in Some areas and unemployment in others 
prompts unions to demand that defense orders be placed in spots where there is 
surplus manpower. They complain that too many plants are being built elsewhere. 




















On the Pacific Coast, for example, labor shortages are growing. Survey by 
California Manufacturers' Association reports that half of the factories in that 
State expect the shortage of skilled labor to become acute by year end. It is 
in this area that aircraft production is undergoing rapid expansion. 


Special relief for defense dislocation is promised by Government. 

Detroit area may get more defense contracts. Defense Mobilizer Wilson and 
the Defense Department, which places orders, are looking into the question. 

Machine-tool makers also are to get price relief and assistance in getting 
materials. A bottleneck is developing in the output of needed machine tools. 

Small metalworking firms are to get Controlled Materials Plan rations. 
This concession is granted as a relief measure. Otherwise, users of metals in 
small volume might be unable to get any raw.materials and might face shutdowns. 

Policy now being adopted is to try to tailor the defense program so as to 
cause the least inconvenience. Hope is for more success than in World War II. 
Large civilian manufacturers--autos, radios, TV, appliances--are not to get any 
increased allotments. Idea is to give large firms defense contracts. 








Deficit financing by the Treasury is beginning. For three successive weeks 
the Treasury has tapped the market for 200 million dollars in new funds. 
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~ GETTING YOUR ANSWERS 


: ,.. at hetionie sped 


IBM’s vast engineering know-how is helping American business, 





industry and the Armed Forces get the answers. . . fast. Through 
its leadership in applying electronic principles to calculators and 
' other types of punched card business machines, IBM has given 
greater speed, accuracy and economy to the nation’s vital processes 


of calculating and accounting. 


Already thousands of IBM Electronic Business Machines are in 
everyday use. We are continuing to manufacture them in quantity 


...as fast as quality production will permit. 














| M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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PAY RAISE, TAX—WHAT'S LEFT? 


Federal-State Levies to Leave Little at Top 


New federal taxes, added to 
State taxes, will almost wipe out 
pay increases in top brackets, but 
not quite. 

A top-income man will realize 
about a nickel out of each dollar 
of a salary increase. 

A $50,000 man will get 
around 40 cents net. A $10,000 
man will net about 70 cents. In 
lower brackets, pay raises will be 
nearly all to the good. 


Congress is being told that, unless 
the House-passed tax bill is toned 
down in the highest brackets, some 
taxpayers actually will lose money by 
getting raises in pay. 

The argument is that, on top layers of 
high incomes, the combination of State 
and federal taxes will add up to more 
than 100 per cent. Among others, Ros- 
well Magill, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, made that assertion. His 
testimony caused a stir among members 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 

The facts about the combination of 
State and proposed federal rates need to 
be examined in some detail. 

It is true that the combination, in 
some cases, comes close to being con- 
fiscatory. At the top income levels, a 
man might realize only a little over 5 
cents out of each additional dollar of 
income. But, as State and federal taxes 
work out in practice, there is no case 
where the combined tax liability for a 
year would rise to more than 100 cents 
on the dollar. 

Why it wouldn't is one of the quirks of 
arithmetic. The House bill would raise 
the top federal rate to 94.5 per cent, ap- 
plicable to taxable income above $80,- 
000 for single persons and $160,000 for 
married persons. That’s only 5.5 percent- 
age points below 100. A number of 
States have income taxes that rise above 
5.5 per cent. 

But the important point, often over- 
looked, is that the taxpayer, in computing 
the amount of income subject to the fed- 
eral tax, is permitted to deduct the in- 
come tax that he pays to the State. That 
is true in all cases. The result is that, as 
a practical matter, the combined rate 
stops somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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95 per cent, no matter how high the 
State tax goes. 

The North Carolina tax will illustrate 
the point. That State has a tax rate of 
7 per cent on taxable income above $10,- 
000. North Carolina, along with eight 
other States and the District of Colum- 
bia, does not permit the taxpayer to de- 
duct the amount of the federal tax in 





Here’s How Raises Dwindle 
After Income Taxes 


State income taxes, in 31 States and the 
District of Columbia, are piled on top of 
federal taxes. Federal rates, under a bill 
passed by the House, would rise to 94.5 
per cent on the top layer of high incomes. 
The table below shows how much taxpay- 
ers in some of the States would realize out 
of salary increases of varying amounts af- 
ter paying their State and federal taxes. 


—$200,000-a-Year Man, $10,000 Raise— 


Amount 

Total Tax of Raise 

On Pay Left After 
Raise Taxes 
Arkansas $9,477 $523 
California 9,483 517 

Connecticut 

(no State tax) 9,450 550 
IIlinois (no State tax) 9,450 550 
Maryland 9,461 539 
Mississippi 9,483 517 
New York 9,485 515 
North Carolina 9,488 512 
South Carolina 9,477 523 
Vermont 9,485 515 
Virginia 9,477 523 
District of Columbia 9,466 534 


—$50,000-a-Year Man, $5,000 Raise*— 


Arkansas $3,205 $1,795 
California 3,250 1,750 
Connecticut ; 

(no State tax) 2,980 2,020 
Illinois (no State tax) 2,980 2,020 
Maryland 3,070 1,930 
Mississippi 3,250 1,750 
New York 3,264 1,746 
North Carolina 3,295 1,705 
South Carolina 3,205 1,795 
Vermont 3,265 1,735 
Virginia 3,205 1,795 
District of Columbia 3,115 1,885 


Arkansas $567 $1,433 
California 536 1,464 
Connecticut (no State tax) 518 1,482 
Illinois (no State tax) 518 1,482 
Maryland 554 1,446 
Mississippi 567 1,433 
New York 610 1,390 
North Carolina 626 1,374 
South Carolina 608 1,392 
Vermont 631 1,369 
Virginia 608 1,392 
District of Columbia 551 1,449 


*Married man, no dependents. Assumes deductions 
of 10 per cent of income. 











—$10,000-a-Year Man, $2,000 Raise*— |- 


figuring his State tax. But the North 
Carolina tax, like all the others, can he 
deducted in computing income for fed. 
eral tax purposes. 

Assume, as in one of the example 
given in the table, that a North ¢ 
linian drawing a salary of $200,000 
year gets a pay raise of $10,000. 

On the $10,000, the State tax, at 
per cent, is $700. The federal tax 
94.5 per cent is computed on $9,300, th 
amount left after the State tax has beg 
paid. The federal tax, thus, comes 
$8,788. Add in the State tax of $7 
and the total tax is $9,488. The 
bined tax rate becomes 94.88 per 
not 101.5. What the taxpayer has 
to show for a $10,000 raise in salary 
$512. 

North Carolina is used as an exa 
here because it has the highest tax 
of any State that does not permit the 
duction of federal taxes in computing th 
State tax. Twenty-two States do alloy 
such deductions. 

North Dakota’s rate goes up to 15 
cent, but the federal tax can be dedu 
there. Out of a $10,000 pay raise, a N 
Dakotan drawing a salary of $200,000 
year would realize $545, or $33 
than a North Carolinian on the same 
pay raise. 

Some cities have small income taxes, 
but these, too, can be deducted in con- 
puting the federal tax. 

As it works out in high income brack- 
ets, the State tax actually makes littl 
difference one way or the other. In th 
17 States that have no income taxes o 
their own, the proposed federal ta 
would take $9,450 out of the $10,000 
pay raise of a man drawing a salary d 
$200,000 a year. That’s only $38 les y 
than a man in North Carolina would pay. 
What it amounts to is that the State tas, 

























at high income levels, comes very largely ] 
out of the federal tax. I 
It is possible, in extreme cases, for a ‘ 


man’s actual added tax payments, 4 
distinguished from his tax liability, to q 
exceed the amount of a pay increase it f 
one year. That could happen under pres- ‘ 
ent rates as well as the higher proposed ; 
rates. Suppose, for example, a taxpayét 


got a salary increase or a bonus, but de- y 
layed any tax payment on his extra i t 
come until the following year. In that , 


case, his tax payments could gang up it 
one year, and more than eat up the 
year’s pay increase. But that does not 
alter the fact that, on the basis of ta 
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Todays new machine 
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0,000 
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€ same Burroughs 
e taxes, i ‘ 
in com- “iS 
» brack th e bl 
2s_little e@ incompara e new 
In the ———- 
axes of B L iY e & 
al tar ; 
my OULTOUGHS Sensimatic 
lary of 
38 less ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
id pay. SERIES 200 
ate tax, . . ge . . . . 
largely Big machine speed and versatility .. . small machine simplicity ... 
medium machine price! 
, fora F : ’ 
et 8 That’s one way to sum up the sensational new Burroughs Sensimatic 
ity, t0 with multiple registers. Watch its swift, automatically-directed per- 
ease in formance . . . see the completeness of its easy-to-learn, easy-to-use 
af Se operational features .. . and you'll appreciate what the Sensimatic 
Ba can do to step up productivity for your business. 
put de- And we're ready to show you. Call for a Sensimatic demonstration 
we today...you’ll find Burroughs in the yellow pages of your telephone Here's why the Sensimatia 
“up in book. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. can handle any aceounting job! 
Ip the This control panel, or sense plate, directs 
es not every carriage movement, every mathematical 
of tax WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Junction. Each panel controls four separate 
accounting operations—in any combination. Panels 
EPORT 4 are instantly interchangeable... there’s no limit 
B u rro u oh 4 to the number that can be used. 











Here’s the HEART 
of your oil burner! 






Sundstrand Fuel Units 
standard equipment on 
best known oil burners 


It’s a good bet the heart of your oil 
burner is a dependable, smooth, 
quiet, pulsation-free Sundstrand 
Fuel Unit. Most oil burner manu- 
facturers today -have standardized 
on the Sundstrand Pump because 
of its specialized design, patented 
construction features and proven 
performance. When you buy a new 
oil burner, or a replacement pump, 
ask your dealer or contractor for a 
Sundstrand Fuel Unit—it’s backed 
by reliable research, expert engineer- 
ing and precision production. 
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8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 





BROACHING DIVISION—stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION— Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


" INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
ie )= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
K Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 





PNEUMATIC DIVISION— Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


es SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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liability, the combined State and federal Yor! 
rates will be something less than cop. in | 
fiscatory under the proposed schedule, alor 

Tax rates, even so, go high enough sp E 
that many business executives are com. § °P* 
plaining that salary increases and bonuses ll 


don’t mean much any more. That is true 
even now, with a top federal rate that pay 


rises to 91 per cent. Mr. Magill anf 3" 

others warned the Senate Committee that 

tax increases proposed by the House hs 
0 


would destroy incentive of the men who 
manage the nation’s businesses. top. 

Many companies already are hunting 
ways to raise executive pay without sign. 
ing virtually all the increase over to the 
tax collector. They are going in for mor 
generous pensions, insurance plans, de. 
layed bonuses, stock options and many 
other pay plans aimed at softening the 





—Harris & wie creas 
ROSWELL MAGILL M 
He foresees confiscation bill: 


blow of the income tax. Such plans 
sometimes help, but they are limited by 
strict federal tax rules. 

At lower salary levels, too, taxes 
make a lot of difference in figuring how 
much a pay raise is worth. Not only are 
federal rates about to be marked up, but 
State taxes are more important here than 
in top income brackets. 

A $50,000-a-year business executive, Tt 
if the tax rates proposed by the House 
become law, will be able to keep 34 to 
40 cents out of each dollar of a 10 per Man 
cent salary increase. Exactly how much 
will be left after taxes will depend upoa Sa 











where he lives. to fe 

Out of a $5,000 salary increase, a $50; § mur 
000 married man will realize $2,020 if feder 
he lives in Connecticut, which has 10 confi 
State income tax. That’s the maximum. Trea 
If he lives in Washington, D. C., he wil J Princ 
be able to keep $1,885. If he lives in New the t 
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York, he will have $1,746 left. If he lives 
in North Carolina, he will have to get 
along on $1,705 out of his pay raise. 
Even at this level, there are wide- 
spread complaints that taxes destroy the 
incentive to work harder, to earn more 
money. Yet the figures show that a $5,000 
pay increase is worth three or four times 
as much to a $50,000 man as a $10,000 
increase is worth to a man in the highest 
salary brackets. That gives you an idea 
of how steeply the rates progress at the 


top. 

rn $10,000 man, despite the coming 
increases in tax rates, still will find 
that he can keep the major portion of 
any salary increase he gets. Here again, 
much depends upon where the taxpayer 
lives. 

In Connecticut or Illinois, where there 
is no State income tax, a man whose 
salary advances $2,000, from $10,000 
to $12,000, will be able to keep $1,482 
of the raise. That is under the higher 
federal rates set in the House bill. If 
he lives in Maryland, which has a 2 
per cent tax on wages and salaries, 
he will realize $1,446. If his home is 
in Vermont, his raise will be worth 
$1,369 to him. These figures assume 
the taxpayer is married. If he isn’t, 
his taxes will be higher, and the amount 
he keeps out of a pay raise will be 
smaller. 

Note that this $2,000 raise, when 
earned by a man getting $10,000 a year, 
will be worth almost three times as much 
as a $10,000 raise in the hands of a man 
getting a salary of $200,000. 

In the low brackets, those of $5,000 
or less, taxpayers will be able, even if 
the House bill becomes law as now writ- 
ten, to keep nearly all of any pay in- 
creases they get. 

Mr. Magill contended that the House 
bill would get the tax schedules all out 
of joint. He told the Senate Committee 
that the House bill represented an effort 
to “squeeze more juice aut of a lemon al- 
ready squeezed dry.” To illustrate his 
point, he submitted tables showing that 
at the $5,000 level the proposed increase 
would take 3.5 per cent of the amount 
left after present taxes, against 24.7 per 
cent at $100,000 and 30.3 per cent at 
$200,000. 

The new tax law, in final form, 
may not hit high-bracket incomes quite 
as hard as the House bill proposes. 
Many Senators believe that bill is too 
harsh. 

Salary increases, whatever happens 
to federal rates, will not be wiped out 


entirely. Combined - taxes, State and 
federal, will. not reach the point of 
confiscation. But, at best, the U.S. 


Treasury, not the taxpayer, will be the 
principal beneficiary of any increases at 
the top of the pay scale. 
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Today—and every day—many thousands 
of men and women will go to work at 
their jobs with added safety, higher efh- 
ciency and greater confidence in their fu- 
ture as a direct result of the skilled, con- 
scientious work of Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineers. 


Today—and every day—many thousands 
of employers will be glad 
they chose Employers Mutuals 
as their insurance carriers. For 
they know by experience 
what Employers Mutuals’ in- 
tensely practical safety engi- 
neering and other services 
can mean to them: Sharp re- 
duction in accidents, with 
their actual and ‘hidden’”’ costs... ut- 
most protection of personnel and property 
. smoother, more economical produc- 
tion... increased morale and company 
loyalty among employees...and sub- 
stantial savings in pa costs! 


Your Employers Riis Safety Engineer 
is a highly important member of a “‘team’ 
















































‘Thave a Safe place to work 


... thanks to the ‘performance in action’ 


of our Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer!” 


of competent, company-trained special- 
ists whose job it is to give the highest- 
quality ‘performance in action” in han- 
dling your insurance matters. He and his 
“‘teammates’’—sales representative, 
industrial nurse, claim adjuster and others 
—work together to provide you, as a 
policyholder-owner of Employers Mu- 
tuals, the best insurance protection at the 
lowest possible cost. 

_ a e 
Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen’s Compensation— 
Public Liability— Automobile 
—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds and other casu- 
alty insurance. Fire—Extended 
Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. 
All policies are nonassessable. 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘ees EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


9 Fenants 


url TUALS 
wat 


of WAUSAU 
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ever-growing needs, 1950 investments by U.S. oil companies in new refining facil- 


NEW MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR “cat cracker” going up. Modern refinery units 
ities reached an all-time peak and this year’s-expenditures will be even greater, 


like this mean better oil products, more oil products for U. S. To meet the nation’s 


U.S. Strengthened by 
Oil Industry's 10 Billion Dollar Outlay 


supply petroleum products for U. S. Armed 


U. S. oil companies have invested over 10 
Forces and still meet record-breaking civilian 


billion dollars in new facilities and improvements 
since the end of World War II, according to a needs. 
recent industry-wide survey. To meet future U.S. needs, expansion this year 
During these years, U. S. oilmen have rein- in oil production, transport, refining, research 
vested more than 50 cents out of every dollar and marketing will be even greater than in 1950. 
earned to help finance needed expansion. This In peace or war, the public gets the finest oil 
investment has boosted oil industry capacity by products at the world’s lowest prices. This is the 
one-fourth—providing an additional 480 gallons direct result of the vigorous competition among 
of oil products a year for every American family. America’s thousands of privately-managed oil 
Today these new facilities make it possible to companies. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


(Left) 

DESPITE GREAT ODDS against 
bringing in a producing well, more 
than 27.000 new producing wells were 
drilled in 1950. Last year over a bil- 
lion dollars was spent to find and 
develop new crude oil supplies. 


(Right) 

AMERICA'S ever-growing network 
of pipelines has helped lower the cost 
of oil transportation over the years. 
This is one reason why the high qual- 
ity gasoline you buy today costs 
about the same as gasoline did 25 
years ago—only taxes are higher. 












Business Around the World 
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>> American businessmen are taking a closer look at Japan, now that a peace 
treaty is not far off. Japan, on her own, will present an opportunity to some 
of them, a threat to others. 
American bankers see plenty of chances for making commercial and investment 
loans in capital-hungry Japan. 
American exporters (especially of textiles) see increasing competition from 
low-priced Japanese products. Asian and African markets will be most affected. 
American retailers find growing quantities of Japanese products available. 
Mostly silk and cotton goods, china, toys, electrical goods, cameras, tea and 
fish products. Still, Japan isn't yet selling nearly as big a share of exports 
to the U.S. as before the war. Pressure is on to build up sales in the U.S. 
Washington and U.S. occupation officials in Tokyo are pleased with the 
swift recovery of Japan. An economically strong Japan will be a bulwark against 
the spread of Communism in the Far East. 
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>> Ever since Korea, Japanese industry has been booming..... 
Industrial production is up 50 per cent in a year. Textiles, machinery, 

motor vehicles, cement, electrical goods, shipbuilding, all are pushing up fast. 
Part of this boom traces directly to the Korean crisis. U.S. armed forces 

have bought more than 300 million dollars' worth of Japanese goods and services. 
Other exports are also doing well. Asian countries to the south are buying 

quantities of textiles, machinery, metal products. Both Africa and Europe are 

taking larger shares of Japanese exports than before the war. 

.rmed But big exports mean big imports in Japan. Many basic raw materials must 




















Vilian be imported in quantity, including cotton, wool, coking coal, iron ore, oil, 
; year rubber. Also, rice, salt, wheat, soybeans must be bought abroad. 
earch Last year, a third of the total cost of imports was covered by U.S. aid. 
1950. Now such direct aid is over. Japan is going it alone. Luckily for Japan, 
“a prices of imported raw materials are dropping. 
mong Over all, the Japanese balance of payments (covering all foreign transac- 
d oil tions) for the first five months this year shows a very small deficit. This 

during a period when average prices of imported raw materials were pretty high. 
N. Y. Other big importers of raw materials, such as Britain, did not do as well. 

Of course, the Japanese will work longer hours for lower pay than any other 














industrial people. So costs of manufacturing are lower. That means lower sell- 
ing prices are possible. Sales opportunities abroad are better. 

Wages in Japan are improving, but a skilled workman in Tokyo gets only 
about $36 a month. Corporate profits are rising fast. 

Still, capital is mighty short. Prime borrowers pay 8 per cent on loans; 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


others, 10 or 12 per cent. Money is needed to pay for bigger imports and to re- 
place worn-out equipment of which there is much in Japan today. 

Large American banks and investment houses think lucrative deals can be 
made in Japan. They like the export prospects, the certainty of Japan's cutting 
in on Korean reconstruction, on ECA aid to Asia, on Western rearming. 

If U.S. armed forces are to stay in Japan, the threat from Russia or China 
is not a major deterrent to American business ventures in Japan. 











>> China has been both a major market for Japanese exports and a major source 
of essentials such as iron ore and coking coal. It's hard to replace China. A 
real U.N. peace with China is fervently hoped for in Japan. 


>> The Filipinos, like the Japanese, have made a nice recovery recently. 

Philippine production of sugar, Manila hemp, rice, copra and coconut oil 
has spurted since the Korean trouble began. Prices have been shooting up for 
these products until recently. Substantial declines are not expected. 

Export earnings have stayed well above imports since last summer. 

Gold _ and foreign-exchange reserves have built up fast. Frantic buying of 
imported goods, seen in 1946-49, seems thoroughly curbed now. 

Tax rates have been raised, as suggested by the Bell mission last year. 
But it remains to be seen whether tax evasion will continue rampant. 

ECA aid, in the form of fertilizer shipments, is starting. More U.S. aid 
will be forthcoming if the Philippine Government keeps things on an even keel 
and goes ahead with recommended reforms. 

















>> Last week, for the first time since World War II, international allocations 
of raw materials were set up among countries of the free world. Three materials 
--Sulphur, tungsten, and molybdenum--are covered. Others will be covered later. 

Allocations worked out by the International Materials Conference, aim at 
preventing runaway buying of scarce materials through fair distribution. 

For example, sulphur supplies available to the free world are canvassed. 
Relative needs are assessed. Countries with exportable supplies agree to sell to 
deficit countries. Quantities are worked out. Eleven countries are involved. 

Price is not mentioned in the sulphur agreement. Presumably, since the 
U.S. is the chief exporter, U.S. price will be controlling. This is also true 
in molybdenum. The tungsten deal is like the International Wheat Agreement in 
its pricing provisions. Producers agree to a ceiling price above which they 
will not sell. Consumers agree to buy at not less than a floor price. 

Private trade channels will be used as far as possible. 

Difficulties still lie ahead for the allocators. Brazil, a tungsten pro- 
ducer, wants to fix tungsten prices only if assured of controlled prices on 
things Brazilians must import. This typical reaction will cause headaches. 

Leaks will show up unless export and import controls are effective. 

Squabbling about _ end use of allocated materials is likely. For example, if 
pulp products are allocated, big U.S. use of newsprint will be under fire. 

Odds favor international'allocations in coming months in nickel, cobalt, 
copper, Zinc, pulp products, wool. In manganese and lead, they're less likely. 
Cotton will not be allocated, if U.S. crop is as big as expected. Tin and rubber 
will not be allocated because Indonesia will not play ball. In-the last analy- 
sis, it's producing countries that will make or break international allocations. 
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fossshota appliances made of metal 
will be hit less hard by limits on use 
of metals, since falling demand has 
already cut their output sharply. Use 
of steel in appliances in the third 
quarter is limited to 70 per cent of 
the rate in the first half of 1950. 
In May, factory shipments of re- 
frigerators had already fallen to 68 
per cent of the rate in the first half 
of 1950. Cookstoves and washing 
machines were down to 79 per cent. 





ew homes started in June, including 
only those privately financed, dropped 
to 87,700, down 6 per cent from May 
and 89 per cent below a year ago. 
Credit controls, not metals shortages, 
are choking activity in this field. 
Shortages of structural steel, never- 
theless, are to cut total construction 
activity late this year and in 1952 and 
may hamper output of freight cars, 
farm and oil-well machinery and trucks 
and busses. Fourth-quarter output of 
structural steel is little more than half 
of demand. 

Demand for autos, appliances and other 
metal products for consumers is like- 
ly to outrun production over the 
next year or more. The excess of 
demand, however, is likely to be 
small and will be met partly out of 
present large inventories. That, to- 
gether with abundant supplies of food 
and clothing, will go far toward pre- 








venting any revival of inflation. 

Prices are still falling as supplies of 
food and clothing promise to grow 
still larger, while lower output of 
autos and appliances fails to reawaken 
consumer demand. 

A huge cotton crop, estimated at 60 per 

cent or more above last year’s, is 
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bringing lower costs and prices in 
cotton textiles. Raw cotton fell to 
41.6. cents per pound on July 11, 
down nearly 3 cents from July 6. 
Print cloth dropped to 16.7 cents per 
pound, down 12 per cent in a week. 


The price of meat on the hoof declined 


from July 6 to 11. Hogs and steers 
each were down 87 cents per 100 


ss U.S. Auto Production 
(Passenger Cars) 





Source: Commerce Dept. © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


pounds. Meat supply is to grow over 
the next year. The autumn pig crop 
this year will be 3 per cent above a 
year ago, and next spring’s pig crop 
will probably be higher than this 
year's, if prospects for the third larg- 
est corn crop on record are realized 
this year. Beef production also is to 
rise in 1952. 


* (MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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Inventories, over all, are bigger than 


ever. They totaled 69.7 billions for all 
business on June 1. At retail apparel 
and general-merchandise stores, stocks 
were a quarter above a year ago. 
Television sets held by producers rose 
to 723,000 in week ended June 29, 
though output was cut to the bone. 


Layoffs are increasing as activity falls 


off in textile, apparel and leather lines 
and as Government controls over the 
use of metals grow more severe. New 
claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion rose sharply in the week ended 
July 7. Many claims, however, were 
filed by persons who were made tem- 
porarily idle by plant-wide vacations 
and who are not entitled to vacation 
pay because of the short time they 
have worked at their jobs. In other 
cases, workers laid off one week are 
able to get new jobs the next. 


Metals shortages, nevertheless, are rais- 


ing the specter of local unemployment 
during an armament boom. 


Auto output dropped to the lowest 


average daily rate of the year in the 
week ended July 7. As the top chart 
shows, controls over the use of steel, 
copper and aluminum, effective July 
1, will hold average weekly output of 
passenger cars to about 92,000 during 
the third quarter. That is 28 per cent 
below the rate of 1950, though above 
the rate of 1946-48. 


Full impact of the metals cut on auto 


output may not be felt until Septem- 
ber. Producers will tend to use most 
of the metal allowed for the quarter in 
July and August. By September, work 
on defense orders will be further 
along, and workers can be shifted 
to defense jobs with fewer layoffs. 
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Dec. 1943—United States, Great Britain and China 
issue declaration at Cairo that Korea would become 
free and independent upon the termination of the war. 

July 1945—Pledge to free Korea reaffirmed at Pots- 
dam, the Soviet Union concurring. 

Sept. 1945—Japanese surrender North Korea to So- 
viet Union, South Korea to United States. The 38th 
Parallel is military dividing line. 

Dec. 1945—Agreement of victors, including Russia, 
to set up democratic government in Korea. 

March 1946—Soviet Union refuses to consult with 
any except pro-Communist groups in Korea. 

May 1946—Joint commission adjourns due to Rus- 
‘sians’ blocking of progress. 

Sept. 1947—Soviet Union rejects proposal for con- 
ference to establish’ Korean provisional government. 
U. N. takes up problem of Korean independence. 
Soviet Union attempts to block it. 

Nov. 14, 1947—General Assembly of-U. N. adopts 
resolution that elections should be held in both occupa- 
tion zones and that a U. N. temporary commission 
should be present during the elections “with the right 
to travel, observe, and consult throughout Korea.” 

Jan. 1948—Soviet Union refuses to allow members 
of U. N. commission to enter North Korea. 

May 7, 1948—Two days before general election or- 
dered by U. N. commission, Communist Party in Korea 
is told Soviet troops will be withdrawn. Effort to com- 
pel American withdrawal. 

May 10, 1948—More than 75 per cent of 8 million 
eligible voters in South Korea go to polls and choose 
National Assembly. Dr. Rhee elected chairman. 

June 25, 1948—U. N. Commission announces election 
results were “valid expression of the free will of the elec- 
torate” in supervised parts of Korea, comprising two 
thirds of the population of Korea. 

Aug. 1948—United States declares new regime is en- 
titled to be regarded as the Government of Korea. U.S. 
military government in Korea terminated. 

Sept. 9, 1948—Announcement made that new cen- 
tral government had been established in North Korea, 
obviously under Soviet auspices. 

Dec. 12, 1948—General Assembly of U. N. formally 
recognizes government at Seoul under Dr. Rhee as law- 
ful over the area where the temporary commission was 
able to observe and that “this is the only such govern- 
ment in Korea.” 

Aug. 6, 1949—North Korea Government broadcasts 
appeals to overthrow Republic of Korea Government. 
June 25, 1950—North Korean army attacks South 
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Korea at dawn south of the 38th Parallel. U. N. com. 
mission calls it a “full-scale invasion of South Korea.” 

June 27, 1950—U. N. calls on members to “furnish 
such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be nec- 
essary to repel the armed attack to restore inter. 
national peace and security in the area.” 

Oct. 7, 1950—U. N. resolution reaffirms its objective 
of establishing a “unified, independent, democratic 
government for all of Korea,” and calls on members to 
give military assistance to that end. This resolution, in 
effect, also gave approval to the crossing of the 38th 
Parallel by U. N. forces. 

Oct. 17, 1950—President Truman declares “our sole 
purpose in Korea is to establish peace and independ. 
ence—our troops will stay there only so long as they 
are needed by the United Nations for that purpose.” 

Nov. 28, 1950—General MacArthur reports to U.N. 
the facts about Chinese Communist intervention. ) 

Dec. 8, 1950—Prime Minister Attlee and President | 
Truman issue statement declaring “there can be no 
thought of appeasement or of rewarding aggression, 
whether in the Far East or elsewhere.” 

Dec. 19, 1950—Chinese Communist delegation at | 
U.N. departs for Peiping, after having refused to meet 
cease-fire committee and having denounced General 
Assembly for failing to declare U. S. an aggressor. | 

Jan. 2, 1951—U. N. cease-fire group sets forth con- | 
ditions stipulating that supervision of any cease-fire, 
“shall be by a U. N. commission,” which “shall have 
free and unlimited access to the whole of Korea.” 

Jan. 17, 1951—Secretary Acheson discusses cease-fire 
proposals, stating: “If satisfactory arrangements for 3 
an independent and democratic Korea are put into 
effect, there is no longer any reason for maintaining 
U.N. forces in Korea.” 

Feb. 1, 1951—General Assembly of U. N. brands Chi- 
nese Communist Government as aggressors, and affirms 
“determination of the United Nations to continue its 
action in Korea to meet the aggression.” 

June 23, 1951—Malik of Russia proposes cease-fire ¢ 
agreement based on 38th Parallel. 

June 26, 1951—Acheson says halt around 38th Paral- 
lel means “successful conclusion” of war. 

July 10, 1951—Cease-fire negotiations begin after 
U. S. spokesmen say achievement of peace and security 
in Korea would be sought as a “political” objective 
rather than as a military measure. 

Years and years of palaver—and Korea is not yet 
free. And now how many more years of the same sabo- | 
tage of the pledged word? 
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THEE LE FAGY 


Whether you’re a shopper or a shipper, it’s 
easy for you to get a lot of things from where 
they’ve been to where they’re going. For 
this, you can thank the packaging industry. 


Here’s an industry that’s always progressing 
—developing better containers and pack- 
ages to move more products more safely, 
more speedily, more economically. Impor- 
tant contributions to these all-round im- 
provements are supplied by chemicals and 
plastics—many of them furnished by Mon- 
santo. They are applied to paper, wood, 
metal, glass, foil, tape, seals, labels. 


Water resistance, for example, is added by 
a Monsanto chemical to tubular-type con- 
tainers, paper cups, Kraft bags, wrapping 
paper. Monsanto paper-coating lacquers 
improve moisture resistance, add heat- 
sealing features to glassine papers. Still 
other Monsanto chemicals, applied to wraps, 
inhibit rust and corrosion to metal parts. 


Plastics, of course, are pre-eminent in pack- 
aging. Here, too, Monsanto is a dominant 
factor — supplying plastics that appear in 
a thousand colors, for a thousand uses—for 
rigid and flexible packages—for luxury and 
utility service. Many of these plastic pack- 
ages have display and re-use value. 


In the field of plastic film wrappers, Mon- 
santo also occupies an important role— 
supplying plasticizers for food containers 
and enclosures where nontoxicity is a re- 
quirement, for adhesives, vinyl films, cellu- 
losic strip coatings. 


Thus, and in many other ways, Monsanto 
serves the packaging industry which, in 
turn, makes it easy for you to ship and shop 
more safely, speedily, economically ... 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 









To the Packaging Industry 


Illustrated and described here are 
only a few of the many applica- 
tions of Monsanto chemicals and 
plastics to packages, containers, 
wraps, closures. Their production 
and availability are geared to meet 
current demands of the national 
economy. 


C —-_ 
Mersize *—Monsanto’s synthetic size— 
is used as a beater additive in papermak- 
ing to increase resistance to water and 
moisture penetration beyond that obtain- 
able with ordinary rosin size alone. 
Mersize actually reduces manufacturing 
costs while making these improvements 
finds wide application in liquid containers, 
milk-bottle caps and similar packaging 
and closure uses. 





Santicizers—Monsanto plasticizers— 
find numerous uses as components of many 
types of film wrappers. Santicizer *141, 
B-16 and E-15 are particularly adapte 
to nontoxic packaging uses in the food 
field—are widely used in wraps for meats, 
fish and such fatty products as margarine 
and lard. Technical services available to 
package manufacturers. 





Lustrex *—Monsanto’s styrene molding 
compound—is widely used in the manu- 
facture of vials, containers and packages 
for medicinal, drug and related products 
... Vuepak *—Monsanto’s clear cellulose 
acetate plastic—is extensively used in 
making rigid transparent containers . . . 
Resinox *—Monsanto’s phenolic—is used 
for bottle and jar closures. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION— Manu- 
facturers of packages, containers, wraps, 
closures are invited to contact Monsanto 
in relation to any problem involving 
chemicals and plastics as applied to pack- 
aging... Write for information. 

O Mersize, synthetic size... 0 Santi- 
cizers, plasticizers for nontoxic food wraps 
and coatings . . .  Paper-coating lac- 
quers, heat-sealing...0 Aroclor* 
plasticizers for vinyl acetate adhesives 
and vinyl packaging film... Aroclor 
plasticizer for cellulosic strip coatings... 
0 Biphenyl, fungistat for fruit wrappers 
..-( Lustrex styrene molding compound 
. . . & Vuepak clear cellulose acetate 
plastic . . .  Resinox phenolic molding 
compounds... Inhibitor 038, for tn 
and terne plate. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Serving industry, .. Which Serves Mankind 

















